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Enforcing National Prohibition’ 
in the United States 





IDITOR’S NOTE: In presenting the work of the Federal Government in enforcing national prohibi- 


tion Tue ConcressionaL Dicest has grouped the information into three parts, First: 


What 


the National Prohibition Law Requires, Second: How It Is Being Administered by the Federal Authori- 
ties, Third: Solving Enforcement Problems, Discussed Pro and Con. 
The material in Tue Concressionat Dicest is prepared by Government officials and other quali- 


fied authorities, and is offered without editorial comment. 


The aim of Tue Concressionat DicEst is 


to furnish the reader with an individual and intelligent view of all sides of the question under considera- 


tion. 


This policy prevails in all numbers of Tue Concressionat Dicest. 





What the Law Requires 


The Eighteenth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution 
Became a Part of the Constitution January 16, 1919* 


Amendment XVIII 

Section 1. After one year from the ratification of this 
rticle the manufacture, sale, or transportation of in- 
toxicating liquors within, the importation thereof into, 
or the exportation thereof from the United States and all 
erritory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage 
purposes is hereby prohibited. 

Section 2. The és ongress and the several States shall 


have concurrent power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation. 

Section 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it 
shall have been ratified as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution by the legislatures of the several States, as pro- 
vided in the Constitution, within seven years from the 
date of the submission hereof to the States by the Con- 
gress. 


The National Enforcement Code 
Digest of the Principal Provisions of the Volstead Act and Supplementary Legislation 


Digest Prepared by the Legal Division 


., Definition of Intoxicating Liquors—“The word ‘liquor’ or the phrase 
intoxicating liquor’ shall be construed to include alcohol, brandy, 
ey, Tum, gin, beer, ale, porter, and wine, and in addition thereto 
irituous, vinous, malt, or fermented liquor, liquids, and com- 
, whether medicated, proprietary, patented, or not, and by what- 
a name called, containing one-half of 1 per centum or more of alcohol 
volume which are fit for use for beverage purposes.” It is further 
ovided in Sec. 29 that “the penalties provided in this Act against the 
nanufacture of liquor without a permit shall not apply to a person for 
anufacturing non-intoxicating cider and fruit juices exclusively for 
se in his home, but such cider and fruit juices shall not be sold or de- 
vered except to persons having permit to manufacture vinegar.” 


Offenses—The principal offenses prohibited by the National Pro- 
bition ct are: (1) Manufacture of intoxicating liquors except by 


- 


he Eighteenth Améndment was submitted to the legislatures of | the 
) al states (there being forty-eight — by a resolution of Con- 

ess passed on 17th day of December, 1917, at the second session of 
the Sixty-fifth ig we and was ratified, according to a proclama- 
Hion of the Acting retary of State dated January 29, 1919, by the 
; & 


of the Anti-Saloon League of America 


person or firms holding “‘permits” from the Commissioner authorizing 
it for non-beverage purposes. (Secs. 3 and he? (2) Sale of all intoxi- 
cating liquors except by persons and firms ho Iding ‘ ‘permits’’ from the 
Commissioner authorizing sales for non-beverage purposes. (Secs. 3 
and 6.); (3) All transportation is forbidden except the transportation of 
liquors purchased upon a physician’s prescription or upon a it from 
ie: Commissioner. (Secs. 3 and 6.); (4) importation for beverage 
eRe (Sec. 3.); (5) All exportation for beverage purposes. (Sec. 
25 (6) All possession of liquors, except it is cote ee See 
fide home liquors purchased prior to the date the Act became effecti 
so long as the same is not sold in violation of egg 
is also made for the peas: n —— in basgahe yack for ~on- 
urposes upon permit fro) mmission: zscriptions 
fro m physicians. (Secs. 3, 25 and 33.); (7) All poschase ef neealnaing 
liquors except upon physician’ 's prescription or upon permit from the 


legislatures of forty-five states.’ 

*But see Dillon v. Gloss, 256 U. S., 368, in which the court said that 
this amendment became part of the Constitution on Jan. 16, 1919, 
when ratification by the states was consummated, not on date 
when ratification was proclaimed by the State Department. 


(3) 
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Commissioner. (Sec. 6.); (8) All advertising of intoxicating liquors, 
except by holders of permits in certain instances. (Sec. 17.); It is also 
provided in Sec. 18: “It shall be unlawful to advertise, manufacture, 
sell, or possess for sale any utensil, contrivance, machine, preparation, 
compound, tablet, substance, formula, direction, or recipe’ vertised, 
designed, or intended for use in the unlawful manufacture of intoxicating 
liquor.” 

Penalties—The penalties provided for violation of the criminal pro- 
visions of the Act are found in Sec. 29 as follows: “Any person who 
manufactures or sells liquor in violation of this title shall for a first 
offense be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not exceeding six 
months, and for a second or subsequent offense shall be fined not less 
than $200 nor more than $2,000 and be imprisoned not less than one 
month nor more than five years. Any person violating the provisions 
of any permit, or who makes any false record, report, or ai davit re- 
quired by this title, or violates any of the provisions of this title, for 
which offense a special penalty is not prescribed, shail be fined for a 
first offense not more than $500; for a second offense not less than $100 
nor more than $1,000 or be imprisoned not more than ninety days; for 
any subsequent offense he shall be fined not less than $500 and be im- 
prisoned not less than three months nor more than two years. It shall 
be the duty of the prosecuting officer to ascertain whether the de- 
fendant has been previously convicted and to plead the prior convic- 
tion in the affidavit, information, or indictment.” ; 

Penalty for maintaining common nuisance: (Sec. 2/ of Title II of 
National Prohibition Act): “* * * Any person who maintains such 
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a common nuisance shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined not more than $1,000 or be imprisoned for 
not more than one year, or both.” 

Forfeiture of Contraband Liquor and Property Illegally Used—“ 
be unlawful to have or possess any ieee of peapete designed ry 
manufacture of liquor intended for use in violating this title or which 
has been so used, and no property rights shall exist in any such liquor 
or property.” Sec. 26 provides for the condemnation and forfeiture of 
any automobiles, water or aircraft or other vehicles used in the illegal 
transportation of liquor, and the payment of the proceeds into the 
Treasury after the payment of all bona fide liens which may be proven 
in the proceedings for forfeiture. 

Abatement of Liquor Nuisances by Injunction—“Any, room, house 
building, boat, vehicle, structure, or place where intoxicating liquor is 
manufactured, sold, kept, or bartered in violation of this title, and all 
intoxicating liquor and property kept and used in maintaining the 
same, is hereby declared to be a common nuisance. * * *,” 

“An action to enjoin any nuisance defined in this title may be brought 
in the name of the United States by the U. S. Attorney General or by 
any U. S. attorney or any prosecuting attorney of any State or any 
subdivision thereof or by the commissioner or his deputies or assistants. 
Such action shall be brought and tried as an action in equity and may 
be brought in any court having jurisdiction to hear and determine 


Continued on page 31 


Decisions of U. S. Supreme Court Relative to Prohibition of Intoxicating Liquors 


In Gereral 


‘ | ‘HE Eighteenth Amendment is operative through- 

out the entire tervitorial limits of the United States, 
binds all legislative bodies, courts, public officers, and in- 
dividuals within those limits, and of its own force invali- 
dates every legislative act, whether by Congress, by a 
State legislature, or by a Territorial assembly, which 
authorizes or sanctions what the amendment prohibits. 
Cases: National Prohibition Cases, 253 U. S. 350; See 
also—Ex parte Dillon, 262 Fed. 563; U.S. v. Colby, 265 
Fed. 998. 

In Ruppert 2. Caffey (251 U. S. 264) the national pro- 
hibition act, in its provision that the words “beer, wine, or 
other intoxicating malt or vinous liquors,” in the war 
prohibition act shall be hereafter construed to mean any 
such beverages which contain one-half of one per cent or 
more of alcohol by volume, was held constitutional. 

For a case construing the war prohibition act, see U. S. 
v. Standard Brewery, 251 U. S. 210. 

In Amos v. U. S. (255 U. S. 313) the search for and 
seizure of illicit whiskey in defendant’s home by revenue 
agents without a search warrant or warrant of arrest 
were held unlawful and violations of the Fourth and 
Fifth amendments. 

The Eighteenth Amendment indicates no purpose to 
confiscate liquors lawfully owned when it became effec- 
tive and intended for lawful use. Case: Street v. Lincoln 
Safe Dep. Co., 254 U. S. 88. 

Under the Volstead Act the owner of whiskey stored 
in a bonded warehouse cannot secure its release upon 
payment of the tax rate for transportation to his dwell- 
ing for consumption there as a beverage. Cace: Corneli v. 
Moore, 257 U. S. 491, distinguishing the Street case, supra. 

In Hawes v. Georgia (258 U. S. 1), it was held that a 
State law providing that a person prosecuted for permit- 
ting apparatus for distilling intoxicating liquors to be 
upon real estate actually occupied by him shall be prima 
jacie presumed to have known of its presence, was not 
invalid. 

_ Pennsylvania Brooks law, prohibiting sales without 
license, is not contrary to this amendment or the Volstead 
act. Case: Vigliotti ». Pennsylvania, 258 U. S. 403. 

_The transportation of intoxicating liquors across the 
United States from Canada to Mexico or the trans-ship- 





ment of such liquor from one British ship to another while 
within a port of the United States is prohibited by this 
amendment and the legislation thereunder. Case: Gro- 
gan v. Walker & Sons, 259 U. S. 

If national prohibition act, title 2, section 35, author- 
ized the collector of internal revenue to assess on one 
selling liquor unlawfully the penalty therein designated 
as a tax without notice or hearing to the alleged offender 
and thereby to enforce the penalty by distraint, it de- 
nies due process of law. Cases: Lipke v. Lederer, 259 
U. S.; Regal Drug Co. v. Wardell, 260 U. S. 

A person committing an act with respect to intoxicat- 
ing liquors which is denounced as a crime by both na- 
tional and State sovereignties may be punished under 
the law of each sovereignty, and this is not contrary to 
the double jeopardy provision of the Fifth Amendment. 
Case: U.S. v. Lanza, 260 U. S. 

Where the same act constitutes an offense under both 
the Internal Revenue Laws and National Prohibition 
Act the Government may prosecute under either statute, 
but a conviction under one act is a bar to prosecution 
under the other for the same offense. Case: U. S. »v. 
Stafoff, U. S. Su. Ct., Jan. 2, 1923. 

Tax penalty may be assessed and collected from per- 
sons violating National Prohibition Act. Case: U. S. v. 
Yuginovich, 256 U. S. 450. 

The term “concurrent power” as used in the Eight- 
eenth Amendment defined. Case: Rhode Island v. Pal- 
mer, 253 U. S. 350. 


Liquor on Ships 
Possession of and sale of liquor on ships of the United 
States’ prohibited within the territorial waters of the 
United States but permitted upon the high seas. Pos- 
session and sale of liquor on foreign merchant vessels 
entering United States ports prohibited. Case: Cunard 
Steamship Co. v. Mellon, U. S. Su. Ct., April 30, 1923.’ 


The Suplementary Prohibition Act 
The Supplementary Prohibition Act prohibiting the 
prescription of intoxicating malt liquors for medicinal 


” * See p. 5. 
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purposes held constitutional. Case: Everard’s Breweries 
v. Day et al., U. S. Su. Ct., June 9, 1924. 


The ‘Reed Amendment” 
Held not invalid as giving preference to ports of one 
™ State over those of another. Case: Williams v. U. S. 255 
@ U. S. 336. 


Ratification 
Fi Power of Congress to fix reasonable time. for ratifica- 
tion; seven years held reasonable. Case: Dillon v. Gloss, 
256 U. S. 368. 

The action of the General Assembly of Ohio ratifying 
this amendment cannot be referred to the electors of the 
State, the provisions of the State constitution requiring 
such a referendum being inconsistent with the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Proposed amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States can be ratified only in 
the manner provided in Article V of the Constitution. 
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Case: Hawke v. Smith, 253 U. S. 221; Rhode Island »v. 
Palmer, 253 U. S. 350.—See 17, p. 35. 


"In accordance with this decision and the treaties for the prevention 
of smuggling (see p. 10), both privately owned American ships and 
foreign ships may sell liquors outside the three-mile limit and hold it 
aboard under seal within that limit. But U. S. Government owned 
vessels operated for the U. S. Shipping Board, under a general policy 
laid down by the late President Harding, carry no liquors at ail 
except a small amount in the custody of the ship’s doctors. 


*Decision reviewed in June, 1923, number of Tue Concressionat 
Dicest. Subsequent to this decision the U. S. State Department 
negotiated treaties with foreign nations (see p. 10) under the terms 
of which vessels of foreign registry may bring liquor into American 
ports, either as ship stores or cargo, provided the liquors were placed 
under seal at the three-mile limit. In return for this arrangement the 
United States was granted the right of search of foreign vessels at 
a point off shore one hour’s sailing distance from the mainland. 
trang reviewed in June, 1924, number of Tue ConcressionaL 
IGEST. 

“The Reed “Bone Dry” Amendment [Act of March 3, 1917, C. 162, 
& 5 (39 Stat. 1069).] relative to the unlawful advertising of liquors 
and transportation of liquors in interstate commerce. 





Brief Legislative History of the National Prohibition Laws 


1876—The first proposal for amendment of the Federal 
Constitution to prohibit the traffic in intoxicating liquors 
® was introduced in the House of Representatives December 
™ 27, 1876, by Hon. Henry W. Blair, of New Hampshire, 
who made a speech in support of it. It was re-introduced 
by him in each succeeding Congress during his service in 
the House. He introduced it in the Senate in the 49th 
Congress and it was favorably reported to the Senate 
by the Committee on Education and Labor. 

In the Forty-third and successive Congresses great 
numbers of petitions from all parts of the country poured 
into Congress petitioning for the national prohibition 
amendment—petitions secured and presented by the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, the Independent 
Order of Good Templars, The National Temperance So- 
ciety, and other organizations. In the 46th Congress 
Senator Plumb, of Kansas, and Representative L. W. 
Ballou, of Rhode Island, introduced a prohibitory constitu- 
tional amendment similar to the State Amendment of 
Kansas. 

The Eighteenth Amendment 

1913—On December 10, 1913, a Committee of One 
Thousand, organized by the Anti-Saloon League of Amer- 
ica, together with a similar committee organized by the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, formally 
and officially presented to the members of Congress the 
proposed resolution calling for a prohibition amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States. This proposed 
measure was delivered into the hands of United States 
Senator Morris Sheppard for introduction into the United 
States Senate and Congressman Richmond P. Hobson for 
introduction into the national House of Representa- 
tives. The measure was introduced by Mr. Hobson 
in the House of Representatives on December 
11, 1913, and a similar resolution was introduced 
in the Senate by Senator Sheppard. The measure 
as referred to the Judiciary Committee in the House 
and to the Judiciary Committee in the Senate. The 
‘House Judiciary Committee reported the measure back tc 
e House of Representatives without recommendation, 
us placing on the calendar of the national House of 
wRepresentatives for the first time in the history of the 
nation, a resolution calling for the submission of a national 


















prohibition amendment to the legislatures of the several 
States. 

1914—This bill remained on the House calendar over 
until the third session of the 63d Congress, which con- 
vened in December, 1914. On December 22, 1914, 
through the adoption of a special rule presented by the 
Rules Committee of the House of Representatives, the 
Hobson Joint Resolution came up as a special order, and 
after eight hours of debate, was placed on its final pas- 
sage. All amendments presented in the interest of ene- 
mies of the measure were voted down by substantial 
majorities, a few minor amendments presented by Mr. 
Hobson on behalf of the friends of the measure were 
adopted, after which the final vote was taken, resulting in 
197 votes in favor of the measure to 189 votes against it. 
Fifteen absentees were paired, ten in favor of the measure 
and five against it, while twenty-seven other members 
of the House did not vote. The resolution failed of pas- 
sage, however, in view of the constitutional requirement 
of a two-thirds majority. 

1915—Similar resolutions were introduced in the House 
of Representatives and the United States Senate during 
the 64th Congress, which convened in December, 1915. 
The resolution was presented in the Senate by Senator 
Morris Sheppard, of Texas, and by Senator J. H. Gal- 
linger, of New Hampshire. In the House the resolution 
was introduced by Representative Edwin Y. Webb, of 
North Carolina, and Representative A. T. Smith, of Idaho. 
These resolutions were referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittees of the Senate and House of Representatives. 

1916—On December 14, 1916, the House Judiciary 
Committee, to which the resolution had been referred 
for consideration, reported the measure, recommending 
its passage by the House. The vote in the House Com- 
mittee was 12 to 7. This measure was known as H. J. 
Res. No. 84. 

On December 21, 1916, the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate by a vote of 13 to 3 favorably reported the resolu- 
tion after having made some changes. The measure was 
known as S. J. Res. No. 55 

1917—While these joint resolutions were thus favorably 
recommended for passage by both the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House and the Judiciary Committee of the 
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the House and Senate respectively and recommended by 
those committees for passage in both houses. 

The resolution was adopted by the Senate on August 1, 
1917, by a vote of 65 to 20, and was adopted by the 
House of Representatives, with slight amendments 
on December 17, 1917, by a vote of 282 to 128. On De- 
cember 18, 1917, the Senate voted to concur in the House 
Amendments, and the Joint Resolution submitting to the 
States the national prohibition amendment was thus 
finally adopted. 

i9i9—After the submission of national prohibition the 
states immediately began to ratify it through their legis- 
latures. Thirty-six States had ratified by January 20, 
1919, and according to the provisions of the Act, it went 
into effect one year from that date. All of the States 
but two, Connecticut and Rhode island, have now rati- 
fied the Eighteenth Amendment. 


The National Prohibition Act 

Congressman Volstead introduced the National Prohi- 
bition Act in the 66th Congress. It was known as H. R. 
6810. 

After being favorably reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, the House proceeded to discuss the bill. On July 
22, 1919, Mr. Igoe offered a substitute to recommit the 
bill to the Committee and to substitute weaker provisions. 
This was voted down by 218 to 83. The same day the 
bill was passed by Congress by a vote of 287 to 100. 

The bill came back to the House for consideration on 
October 10, 1919, and a motion to consider it was adopted 
by a vote of 205 to 75. Mr. Igoe then made a motion to 
recommit the conference report to the Conference Com- 
mittee. This was rejected by a vote of 218 to 83, and 
the conference report was adopted by a vote of 230 to 69. 

The bill was submitted to President Wilson, who vetoed 


it, and the House passed the bill over the President’s veto - 


by 175 to 55. 

The Senate passed the bill over the President’s veto on 
October 28, 1919, by a vote of 65 to 20. Public Law No. 
66, 66th Congress. 


The Supplemental Prohibition Act 


The Campbell-Willis bill (S. 2116-H. R. 7294)t to. 
strengthen the Volstead Act was introduced in the special - 


session of 1921 and passed on November 18, 1921. Presi- 
dent Harding rg the bill on November 23, 1921, and 
it went into effect at once. Public Law No. 96, 67th 
Congress. 


Summary of State Action on Prohibition Prior 
to National Law 
Thirty-three states and four territories listed below adopted prohibi- 
tion before the National Prohibition Amendment went into effect, 
twenty-five states and two territories submitted the question to a 
referendum vote by the people. 

2 Michi 
Maine* Oregon Montana 
North Dakota ini Nebraska 
Oklahoma South Dakota 
North Carolina New Mexico 
West Virginia tah 
Arizona 
Georgia Mississippi Tennessce 
Iowa Indiana Alabama 


Arkansas 

New Hampshire 
*Kansas was the first state to submit the prohibition question to a 
referendum in 1880. Maine was the first state to enact prohibition 
legislation in 1846. The question was submitted to a referendum in 


1884 in Maine. The states are listed in the order in which the refer- 
enduin was submitted to the voters. 


tA discussion of this bill was printed in the November, 1921 number 
of Tue Concressionat Dicest. 
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The territories of Alaska and Porte Rico adopted prohibition by 


The Terri of Hawaii adopted prohibition by act of legislature, 
‘erritory wall Pp 
the District of Columbia by act of 
Reeees: Geass hove ened ale Se een ition. 
The Law, which enacted into the New York laws sub- 
stantially the provisions of the Volstead Act, was repealed by the New 
York Legislature in 1923, the measure to repeal being signed by the 
gh de | ha adopted Cod enf 
setts ve not es to lorce 
national ition. 


State Ratification of the Eighteenth Amendment 


The following table shows the States ratifying the Eighteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United States providing for 
national constitutional prohibition of the alcoholic liquor traffic, giving 
order, date and vote by which their respective legislatures ratii 
the joint resolution of Congress p ing the amendment. 

The vote was taken at the regular session of the legislature unless 
otherwise noted. 

Total: Senate vote—1310 for, to 237 against; House vote—3782 
for, to 1035 against. 
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How The National Prohibition Law Is Administered 
Explained by the Government Officials in Charge of the Work 


Departments of the Federal Government Responsible for Prohibition Enforcement 
Tue Cuter Executive, Calvin Coolidge, President of the United States. 
U. S. Treasury Department, Hon. Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Bureau oF Internat Revenue, Hon. D. H. Blair, Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Prouisition Unit, Hon. R. A. Haynes, Commissioner of Prohibition. 
Customs Division, Hon. Ernest W. Camp, Director of Customs. 
Coast Guarp, Rear Admiral Frederick C. Billard, Commandant, U. S. Coast Guard. 
U. S. Department or Justice, Hon. Harland F. Stone, Attorney General of the United States. 
Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Assistant Attorney General in Charge of Prohibition Cases. 
U. S. Department or State, Hon. Charles E. Hughes, Secretary of State. 
Hon. William R. Vallance, Assistant to the Solicitor in Charge of the Work in Connection 
With the Treaties for the Prevention of Smuggling Intoxicating Liquors. 


The American Ideal of Self-Government 


President Coolidge 
Extracts from President Coolidge’s Address at the Governors’ Conference, at the White House, October 20, 1923. 


GOVERNMENT which does not enforce its laws is 

unworthy of the name of a government, and cannot ex- 
pect to hold either the support of its own citizens, or the 
respect of the informed opinion of the world. 

No provision of the Eighteenth Amendment, or the 
National Prohibition Act, contemplates any surrender of 
state responsibility. Under them prohibition becomes 
obligatory in all states, for the Constitution and the laws 
made in pursuance thereof are specifically declared by the 
Federal Constitution to be the supreme law of the land. 
They are binding upon every inhabitant. But there still 
remains to the states the power, specifically reserved in the 
Eighteenth Amendment, to pass enforcing acts, and there 
is still on them a joint responsibility to enact and execute 
enforcement laws, which may not always be exercised, but 
which can never be avoided. 

The complementary duty to enforcement of the law is 
obedience to the law. That rests with the people themselves. 
The Eighteenth Amendment prohibits manufacture, trans- 
portation, sale, export and import. These are the com- 
mercial activities. Trade in intoxicating liquors, for bever- 
age purposes, is especially denounced. It is in this field 
that most of the difficulty exists. The main problem arises 
from those who are bent on making money by an illegal 
traffic in intoxicating liquors. If this could be eliminated, 
the rest would be easy. 

These problems must be taken directly to the American 
people. This Government is their Government; these laws 
are theirjlaws. \Theyfhave formed their Government and 


enacted their laws, with all due solemnity, to promote their 
welfare and protect their liberties. They are not a Nation 
of inebriates; they are not a people who can be charged with 
being hypocrites. They have no patience with anarchy. 
They are a sober, frank and candid people. They have re- 
spect and reverence for duly constituted authority. To 
them the law is a rule of action. Those fundamental national 
characteristics are not going to be changed. Those funda- 
mental conceptions are going to remain permanent. The 
great body of the people are thoroughly law abiding. This 
great law abiding element of the Nation is entitled to sup- 
port and protection. I propose to give that support and 
protection to the limit, provided by the Constitution and 
the law of the land, against every lawless element. The 
Executives are required to enforce the law. The machinery 
for the enforcement of the law is that supplied by the acts of 
Congress and the acts of the State legislatures. That ma- 
chinery must be used to the full extent of its capacity to 
secure the enforcement of the'law. It is certainly my own 
purpose so to use it. This principle will continue to prevail, 
whenever the American people shall pass judgment upon it, 
because it is the foundation of all their institutions. 

The law represents the voice of the people. Behind it, 
and supporting it, is a divine sanction. Enforcement of law 
and obedience to law, by the very nature of our institutions, 
are not matters of choice in this republic, but the expression 
of a moral requirement of living in accordance with the 
truth. They are clothed with a spiritual significance, in 
which is revealed the life or the death of the American ideal 
of self-government. 


The Prohibition Unit—Its Organization and Functions 
By R. A. Haynes 


Federal Prohibition Commissioner 


¢ 3 HE duty of the Federal Prohibition Unit, through 
a duly appointed Prohibition Commissioner, is to 
enforce the National Prohibition Act, the Harrison Nar- 
cotic Act, and the Internal Revenue laws imposing taxes 


upon and controlling, for taxing purposes, intoxicating 
liquor and the liquor traffic. 

The National Prohibition Act of October 28, 1919, pri- 
marily charges the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
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with the duty of enforcing its provisions, but the Prohi- 
bition Unit, created December 22, 1919, is the subdivision 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue through which the 
provisions of this Act are carried out. 


Office of Assistant Prohibition Commissioner : 
On all questions of policy and administration of the Unit 
the Assistant Prohibition Commissioner acts as consultant 
to the Commissioner and in his absence assumes full 
charge of the Unit. All matters pertaining to personnel, 
space, supplies and equipment, distribution of mail, and the 
files are under his supervision, as weil as the organization 
and administration of the offices of the Directors for the 
various States. As Chairman of the Central Committee, 
he gives final consideration to applications for basic 
permits of the more important type, such as those for 
dealcoholizing plants, alcohol and denatured alcohol 
manufacturers. This Committee also considers major 
problems of all kinds that arise in connection with the 
administration of the affairs of the Unit. 


Office of Counsel 

All of the law work of the Unit is conducted through the 
office of the Counsel. This office is composed of two 
branches, the Division of Interpretation and the Division 
of Litigation. 

The Division of Interpretation, as its name implies, in- 
terprets the law. In this Division are prepared legal opin- 
ions as to the construction of statutes, regulations, legal 
proceedings, and practice. New regulations and the va- 
rious Treasury Decisions with reference to the work of 
the Prohibition Unit are drafted in this Division, and 
correspondence carried on with other Government offices 
and the public, involving interpretation of law and regula- 
tions. Applications for pardon of persons convicted of 
violating the prohibition law are handled in this Division, 
as are claims for abatement and refund of amounts 
erroneously assessed or paid and offers in compromise of 
civil liabilities incurred. In addition, attorneys from this, 
Division assist Federal Prohibition Directors, Collectors 
of Internal Revenue, and United States Attorneys, in 
court proceedings, revocation hearings, and assessment 
hearings. 
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The principal function of the Division of Litigation is 
to keep in close touch with all civil litigation and all 
criminal prosecutions arising in connection with enforce- 
ment of the National Prohibition Act. This Division also 
has charge of the revocation of permits, conducts or re- 
views all revocation hearings; prepares, in important 
cases, criminal informations, tentative indictments, bills 
for injunctions, libels, and other pleadings; prepares 
briefs on important law points to send to United States 
Attorneys and other officers interested in the litigation 
concerned; has charge of the seizure and disposition of 
contraband property; and prepares search warrants in 
many cases. 


Office of Chief, General Prohibition Agents 

This is the office that has charge of the raiding work; 
ferrets out the large conspiracy cases; and makes investi- 
gations of distilleries, breweries, industrial alcohol plants, 
and users of and dealers in industrial alcohol. The force 
is mobile and subject to frequent change in territorial 
assignment so they will not become well known in any 
locality and thus be better equipped to do the work re- 
quired. The United States is divided into eighteen divi- 
sions, each division operates under a Divisional Chief, 
who is in turn responsible to the Chief, General Prohibi- 
tion Agents, at Washington. This force has been most 
successful in cases of a national scope and those having 
inter-state ramifications. 

This office also directs the work of a Field Supervisors’ 
Force whose work may be compared to that of bank ex- 
aminets, for they keep a check on all offices of the fifty-one 
Federal Prohibition Directors and eighteen Divisional 
Chiefs, and offer suggestions that may tend to improve 
the service. 

Industrial Alcohol and Chemical Division 

This Division supervises the legal production and dis- 
tribution of all alcohol used in the United States for 
strictly industrial purposes. It is also charged with the 
safeguarding of both the alcohol in denaturing ware- 
houses and the whiskey in concentration warehouses, the 
chemical analysis of all seized liquors, narcotic drugs, 
medicinal preparations, denatured alcohol, fermented 


Continued on page 28 





The U. S. Customs Division—Its Activities in Preventing the 


Smuggling of Liquors 
By Ernest W. Camp 
Director of Customs, U. S. Treasury Department 


PON the customs service, whose principal duty is 
the collection of revenue, falls the additional duty 
of the prevention of smuggling. 

Chief among the articles which may not be imported 
are liquors and narcotics. The extreme difficulty and 
hugeness of the task of preventing the smuggling of these 
articles can only be realized when one considers the fifty- 
seven hundred miles of border line and twelve thousand 
miles of seacoast to be guarded, and how the United 
States is sandwiched in between foreign territories usable 
as a base of supplies for the forbidden traffic and as a 
refuge for the traffickers. ; 

Among the most notable achievements and aids in the 
fight against such smuggling are the treaties recently ne- 
gotiated and in course of negotiation by this Government 
with certain foreign countries whereby under certain con- 


ditions officers of the United States may board foreign 
vessels outside of its territorial waters. 

Probably the most effective among the means em- 

loyed by the customs service in this huge task of com- 
ating the smuggling of liquor and narcotics are the 
searching squads at the various ports (who sometimes 
discover and seize as many as a thousand bottles of liquor 
or five hundred pounds of opium from a single vessel), 
the border patrols, and the marine patrols. These patrols, 
whose casualties in their dangerous duty almost equal 
those of actual warfare, have been very successful, 
especially in recent campaigns, hundreds of motor cars 
and boats and vast amounts of liquor and narcotics having 
been seized in the past few months. These seized articles 
are subject under the law to forfeiture to the Govern- 
ment and sale or destruction, or in some cases to distri- 
bution to federal hospitals and other Government agencies. 
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The U.S. Coast Guard—Its Task In-Enforcing the Eighteenth 


Amendment 


By Rear Admiral Frederick C. Billard 
* Commandant, U.S. Coast Guard 


HE Coast Guard is one of the oldest organizations under 

the Federal Government. Created under an Act of 
he First Congress, approved by General Washington on 
August 4, 1790, the Coast Guard, through its history of 
over a century and a quarter, has made an honorable and 
distinguished record of service both in peace and in war. 
‘onstituting under the law a part of the military forces of 
he United States, its military history is in keeping with 


the highest traditions of the armed forces of the nation. 


When the war of the Revolution was won, the Continental 
INavy was disbanded and the Coast Guard formed the only 
defense of the young Republic afloat until a Navy was or- 

ized a few years later. The first commission issued by 
President Washington to any officer for service afloat was 
hat bestowed upon Hopley Yeaton of New Hampshire as a 
Captain in the Coast Guard. The President was authorized 
by the Congress to use the cutters to defend the seacoasts 
and the maritime commerce of the United States. 

During the difficulties with France in 1798 and 1799, the 
Coast Guard cutters were engaged in important naval opera- 
tions against French privateers in the West Indies. A Coast 
Guard vessel made the first capture of the War of 1812. Ves- 
sels of the Service waged unrelenting warfare on the pirates 

hat infested the waters of the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf 
of Mexico in the early part of the nineteenth century and 
finally succeeded in putting a stop to their piratical depre- 
dations. The Service played a prominent part in the Semi- 
nole-Indian War, the War with Mexico, in the Paraguayan 
pedition and in the Civil War. During the Spanish War 

‘coast Guard cutters formed part of the blockading fleet off 

uba; the McCuttocu was with Admiral Dewey at the battle 
of Manila Bay and subsequently acted as his despatch vessel. 

Under the law, the Coast Guard serves as a part of the 
Navy, under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, in 

ime of war or whenever the President shall so direct. Ac- 
ordingly, when the United States entered the World War 
he entire Coast Guard passed into the naval establishment. 
oast Guard cutters performed escort and patrol duty in 
he European war zone and officers and men of the Coast 
uard served in almost every phase of naval activity. 

The Coast Guard is by law and in fact a real part of the 
national defense. Maintaining a constant readiness for war, 

nd always prepared for effective service as a of the 
avy at an hour’s notice, the Coast Guard is peculiar in that, 
in time of peace, it is with a large number of im- 
bortant duties, most of them of an essentially humanitarian 
haracter. Its most important duty in peace is the saving of 
ife and property at sea. As an example of the extent of its 
perations in this respect, during the fiscal year ended June 
0, 1923, the number of lives saved or rescued from 
eril by the Coast Guard was 2,792, and the val-e of vessels, 
ncluding their cargoes, assisted by the Service totalled 

1,436.095. At strategic points along our sea and lake 
pasts, Coast Guard stations are located to render aid to the 
pariner and shipping in distress, and vessels of the Service 

constantly in readiness to proceed to sea in all weathers 
nd. under noe oe conditions to aid and to succer. 
The Coast maintains the International Ice Patrol 
prvice in the North Atlantic to warn the great passenger 
ners of the presence of i ; its vessels seek out and tow 
to port or destroy floating icts that constitute such a 


serious menace to ships at sea; it protects the seal herd in 
Bering Sea and carries law and order into the waters of 
Alaska and into the Arctic ocean; it helps to enforce the nav- 
igation lax- ~~~ _es the anchorage regulations in our large 
ports, and protects human life at regattas and large marine 
parades. The Service performs duty for practically every 
department of the Government in some form or another. 

It may thus be seen that the Coast Guard is charged with 
a large number of important and difficult duties entirely 
apart from the enforcement of the 18th amendment. Its 
work in connection with those duties is constantly increas- 
ing and its resources therefor are inadequate. 

Since its organization, one of the duties of the Coast Guard 
has been the enforcement of the customs laws—the preven- 
tion of smuggling into the United States from the sea. In 
the early years of the Republic there was much of this 
smuggling and the cutters were actively engaged in appre- 
hending fast sailing craft that stole into unfrequented bays 
and inlets in an effort to land contraband cargo. Due to the 
activities of the cutters and the e in commercial con- 
ditions, smuggling of that character practically roe ian 
and smuggling vessels on our coasts were rare indeed. 

The 18th amendment prohibits the importation of liquor 
into the United States. For the purpose of illegally intro- 
ducing liquor into this country smuggling has revived to an 
enormous extent. The Coast Guard is fully apprised of the 
existing conditions that must be frankly faced in order that 
they may be overcome. There are large fleets of foreign 
liquor ships off our coasts for the express purpose of violating 
the laws of the United States. A large fleet lies off New 
York, another off Montauk Point, Long Island, and another 
off the Massachusetts Coast. Rum ships are constantly 
being reported off various parts of the Atlantic coast, the 
Gulf coast and the Pacific coast. 

These liquor vessels lie at anchor for weeks at a time out- 
side the territorial jurisdiction of the United States, where 
they can not be boarded, and are visited nightly by innumer- 
able fast motor boats that transport the liquor ashore and 
land it in the countless harbors, bays, inlets and rivers that 
line our 10,000 miles of coast line. The difficulties encount- 
ered in stopping this traffic are enormous. The rum-running 
launches are small and fast. They run at night and without 
lights. Equipped with the finest engines, they have the op- 
portunity to overhaul thoroughly their engines between 
trips, and to dash to and from the rum fleet in the darkness 
at hi — It is entirely ible for one of these launches 
to run alongside a liquor ship on a dark night, take on a 
cargo and dash away into the darkness without being seen 
by a Coast Guard ship that may be lying in wait only a few 
hundred yards away. One of these liquor fleets may be 
anchored in an area ing for twenty miles. The move- 
ments of the cutter on patrol are observed and when she is 
at one end of the fleet, the launches dash out from shore 
and make contact with a ship at the other end. When the 
cutter chases the rum launch, it is a si thing for the 
launch to throw her liquor overboard. when 
hended, she has no contraband on board and must be let go 
and can promptly proceed to make another attempt. 

When the isth amendment was enacted, it became the 
duty of the Coast Guard to combat this particular illegal 
importation (of liquor) into the United States, and it un- 

-. - - Continued on page 31 
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The U. S. Department 2 State—Its Part in Making National 


Prohibition Laws Effective 
By William R. Vallance 
Assistant to Solicitor in Charge of Work in Connection With Treaties for Prevention of Smuggling Intoxicating Liquors 


ie AN address before the meeting of the Council on 
Foreign Relations at New York on January 23, 1924, 
the Honorable Charles E. Hughes, Secretary of State, 


made the following statement: ' 

“Foreign nations are naturally tenacious of their rights upon the 
high seas, and, on the other hand, our Government cannot look with 
indifference upon the attempts of hovering vessels, claiming protection 
of foreign flags, illicitly to introduce their cargoes of liquors into the 
commerce of the United States. This Government must use every 
proper means to put a stop to this illegal traffic. It should be re- 
membered, however, that authority wi a 
cannot be effectively conferred by acts of Congress if these are in 
contravention of international law, even though such legislative acts 
as municipal law would govern the decisions of our own courts.” 

In order to make the National Prohibition Laws more 
effective the Secretary of State signed treaties with foreign 
governments for the prevention of smuggling of intoxicat- 
ing liquors. These treaties were transmitted to the Senate 
of the United States for its advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion. The first treaty of this nature was concluded between 
the United States and Great Britain on January 23, 1924, 
and the Senate advised and consented to its ratification on 
March 13, 1924, by a vote of 61 to 7. Ratifications were 
exchanged at Washington on May 22, 1924, and the treaty 
bP eee + by the President on the same day. 

ile upholding the principle that 3 marine miles ex- 
tending from the coast line outwards and measured from 
low-water mark constitute the proper limits of territorial 
water, the treaty concluded between the United States 
and Great Britain provides that 

“His Britannic Majesty agrees that he will raise no objection to 
the boarding of private vessels under the British flag outside the 
limits of territorial waters by the authorities of the United States, its 
territories or possessions in order that enquiries may be addressed to 
those on board and an examination be made of the ship’s papers for 
the purpose of ascertaining whether the vessel or those on rd are 
endeavoring to import or have imported alcoholic beverages into the 
United States, its territories or possessions in violation of the laws 
there in‘ force. When such enquiries and examination show a reason- 
able ground for suspicion, a search vessel may be instituted.” 

It further provides that 

“If there is reasonable cause for belief that the vessel has com/ 
mitted or is committing or attempting to commit an offense against 
the laws of the United States, its territories or possessions prohi iting 
the importation of alcoholic beverages, the vessel may be seized ani 
taken into a port of the United States, its territories or possessions for 
adjudication in accordance with such laws.” ‘ 

It is expressly provided, however, that the rights con- 
ferred by this treaty 

“* @ © shall not be exercised at a greater distance from the 
coast of the United States, its territories or possessions, than can be 
traversed in one hour by the vessel of endeavoring to commit 
the offense. In cases, however, in which the liquor is intended to 
be conveyed to the United States, its territories or possessions, by a 
vessel other than the one boarded and searched, it shall be the speed 
of such other vessel and not the of the vessel boarded, which 
shall determine the distance from coast at which the right under 
this article can be exercised.” me i 

In exchange for this right it is provided that 

“#  * * no penalty or forfeiture under the laws of the United 
States shall be applicable or attach to alcoholic liquors or to vessels 
or persons by reason of the carriage of such liquors, when such liquors 
are listed as sea stores or cargo destined for a port foreign to the 
United States, its territories or peg on board British vessels 
voyaging to or from ports of the United States, or its 
possessions, or passing through the territorial waters thereof, and 
such carriage shall be as now provided by law with respect to the 
transit of such liquors through the Panama Canal, provided that 
such ange shall kept under seal continuously while the vessel 
on which they are carried remains within said territorial waters and 
that no part of such liquors shall at any time or place be unladen 
within the United States, its territories or possessions.” 


Following is the list of treaties concluded between the 
United States and foreign countries for the prevention of 
the smuggling of intoxicating liquors. These treaties fall 
into two classes, namely (1), those which have been pro- 


claimed; and (2), those which have been signed and no @ 


further action taken with respect thereto: 


Crass I, 
Country Signed Senate Consent Proclaimed 
1924 1924 1924 
Gr'’t Britain i. 23 Mar. 13 May 22 
Norway ry 24 May 31 July 2 
Germany May 19 May 26 Aug. 11 
Sweden May 22 May 26 Aug. 18 
Denmark May 29 — 3 July 25 
Italy June 3 une 4 Oct. 22 
Crass II, 
1924 
Panama = 6 
Netherlands une 30 
France Aug. 21 


On June 6, 1924, the Department of State announced 
that a convention was signed on that date by the United 
States and Canada for the suppression of smuggling opera- 
tions across the international boundary, the prosecution of 
persons violating the narcotic laws of either government, 
and for kindred pur 
ment should furnish information, upon request, to the 
Blan gs officers of the other, concerning clearances 
of vessels or the transportation of cargoes, shipments 
or loads of articles across the international boundary 
when the importation of the articles trausported by land 
is subject to the payment of duties; also information re- 
specting clearances of vessels to any ports when there is 
ground to suspect that the owners or persons in posses- 
sion of the cargo intend to smuggle it into American or 
Canadian territory. Clearances are to be denied to ves- 
sels carrying cargo consisting of articles, the importation 
of which is forbidden by either country, when it is evi- 
dent from tonnage, size or general character of the vessel, 
or the length of the voyage or certain other conditions 
that the vessel will be unable to carry the cargo to the 
destination proposed in the application for clearance. 

{t was further provided that no penalty or forfeiture 
under the laws of the United States should be applicable 
or attach to alcoholic liquors or vessels, vehicles or per- 
sons by reason of the carriage in transit under Canadian 
guard through the territorial waters of the United States 
to Skagway, Alaska, and thence by the shortest route, 


upwards of twenty miles, to Canadian territory. Such | 


transit is to be as now provided by law with respect to 
alcoholic liquors through the Panama Caual or on the 
Panama Railroad, provided such liquors shall be kept 


under seal continuotsly while they are curried within | 
American territory and that no part of such liquors shall | 


be at any time unladen therein. 
This convention was transmitted to the Senate of the 
United States on June 6, 1924, but owing to the adjourn- 


ment of Congress on that date the Senate has not advised | 


and consented to its ratification. 

Agencies of the Department of State obtain information 
regarding the clearance and movements of vessels sus- 
pected of engaging in the smuggling of intoxicating 
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liquors into the United States. The information obtained 
in this manner often proves to be of importance in the 
enforcement~of the National Prohibition Laws. 

Protests from foreign governments Tegarding the seiz- 
ure of vessels registered under the laws of these countries 
are received by the Department of State and transmitted 
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to the appropriate authorities of this Government for their 

consideration. Also, the Department of State informs the 

foreign governments, through their ambassadors or min- 

isters in Washington, regarding any action which the ap- 

peaptiare authorities take concerning the ships that have 
een seized. 


The U. S. Department of Justice—Its Work in Prosecuting 


Prohibition Cases 
By Mabel Walker Willebrandt 
Assistant Attorney General in Charge of Prosecution of Prohibition Cases, U. S. Department of Justice 


ONGRESS has designated the Attorney General of 

the United States as the government officer ulti- 
mately responsible for prosecution of prohibition viola- 
tions. It has meant a tremendous increase in the work 
of the Department of Justice, since approximately 50 
per cent of the cases now handled are violations of the 
Prohibition laws. 

The work of prosecuting prohi>iiion cases falls under 
the supervision of one assistant attorney general. All 
branches of the Federal Government, which detect viola- 
tions of the prohibition laws, or the laws against smug- 
gling of liquor, present their evidence to this section of the 
Department of Justice for prosecution in court. 

The National Prohibition Act places the primary bur- 
den of gathering evidence against violators of the act, upon 
the Internal Revenue Bureau, in which bureau is the 
Federal Prohibition Unit. When agents of the prohibi- 
tion unit make an arrest for violation of the law, they 
turn over their evidence to the United States Attorney 
whose office is in the district in which the alleged crime 
was committed. This federal attorney then presents the 
case in court and seeks conviction. 

When arrests are made by the United States Coast 
Guard, the Customs officers, or any officer charged with 
the duty of enforcing Federal statutes, for alleged viola- 
tion of the prohibition laws, they present their evidence 
to the Department of Justice in the same way as the 
prohibition unit does. It it not generally realized that 
every arm of the government that has to do with en- 
forcing laws, is cooperating in bringing prohibition viola- 
tors to justice. For instance, agents of the Department 
of Labor, who guard the borders against smuggling of im- 
migrants, often detect smuggling of liquor, and make re- 
ports to the nearest United States Attorney, or federal 
prohibition officer. 

In many instances, cases are reported by prohibition 
agents or other officers of the government that never 
reach the prosecution stage, either because of insufficient 
evidence or on account of some defect in the method used 
for obtaining the same. The United States attorney is 
vested with discretion in that event to determine whether 
or not a case warrants presentation to a grand jury, but 
is answerable to the Attorney General for any dereliction 
in that respect. 

It frequently becomes necessary or advisable for a 
United States attorney to dismiss a prosecution in. its 

arly stages. Occasions for such dismissals arise: from 


a score of causes. The court may rule that a search war- 


rant, used to obtain evidence u which the case is 
based, is defective, a material witness may have disap- 
eared; the officer who made the case may have been 
liscredited; the violator may have been adequately pun- 
shed for the same offense in a State court; or the defend- 


and may have fled the country and all efforts to locate 
him over a long period of time proved futile. 

Any one of the above reasons will warrant dismissal. 
The Attorney General, acting through his Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of liquor prosecutions, exercises 
close supervision with respect to disposition of prosecu- 
tions in the above manner. United States attorneys are 
required to submit each individual case to the Department 
of Justice, with a detailed account of the facts therein 
and the reasons warranting a dismissal of the case. If, 
in the opinion of the department, the facts warrant, the 
United States attorney is given authority to move the 
court for an order of nolle prosequi or dismissal. 

The work of enjoining liquor nuisances under the Vol- 
stead Act has been increasing in recent months, because 
it is found that to “padlock” a place to prevent it from 
being used to break the law, is an effective weapon for 
law enforcement. Actions to effect this purpose are not 
of a criminal nature and must be brought in the equity 
division of the federal court. 

Civil suits for penalties due the government upon bonds 
posted for faithful compliance with the terms of a liquor 
permit, for taxes due for the manufacture 2f liquor, and 
for the forfeiture of vehicles seized for unlawful trans- 
portation must all be brought under direction of the At- 
torney General. 

Although the prohibition unit in the Internal Revenue 
Bureau is responsible for gathering the bulk of evidence 
against liquor violators, chee the Department of 
Justice, under certain circumstances, takes over the in- 
vestigation of important cases and does the work of 
gathering evidence and making arrests, as well as later 
taking care of prosecutions in court. There are times 
when it is better for operatives of the Department of 
Justice, rather than prohibition agents, to investigate 
cases. Notable instances of this sort are the so-called 
“Big Four” prosecutions at Savannah, Ga., the Ham- 
tranck Brewery Company at Hamtranck, Mich., and the 
Guckenheimer Distillery at Freeport, Pa. 

Upon the Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
prosecuting liquor cases, falls the duty of handling all 
cases of introducing liquor into Indian country 4d sale 
of liquor to Indians; all matters pertaining .. .mporta- 
tion, exportation, transportation, manufacture and traffic 
in liquor and other liquor statutes, such as p ings 
against breweries for illegal manufacture of beer, and dis- 
position of liquor, cars, stills and other seized property; 
customs and admiralty statutes as applied to liquor. 

The Assistant Attorney General in charge of liquor cases 
also has charge of prosecuting violators of the tax laws, 
such as income tax, estate tax, tax on edmission and dues, 
and excise taxes, and has general supervision of federal 
penitentiaries and the inspection of prisons and prisoners. 
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An Analysis of Present Problems of Prohibition Enforcement 
By R. A. Haynes 
Federal Prohibition Commissioner 


HE diversion of industrial alcohol has constituted 

one of the most serious problems of prohibition 
enforcement. The closing of the avenues of access to 
large quantities of bonded whiskey, which is due to more 
strict withdrawal procedures imposed within the past 
three years, and the general substitution of the use of 
denatured alcohol for pure alcohol, has created an in- 
centive to illicit manipulation of denatured alcohol. 

There are two classes of denatured alcohol. The first, 
known as completely denatured, is prepared according 
to a limited number of fixed formulae, and all products 
produced by these formulae are injurious to the human 
system. The formulae call for the addition to grain 
alcohol of poisons, such as wood alcohol, isopropyl alcohol, 
benzol, ether, etc., the product being used commercially 
in alcohol lamps, toy engines and various heating and 
lighting devices, and in the manufacture of formaldehyde 
and various dyes. The second class, known as specially 
denatured, is not so thoroughly denatured, but the for- 
mulae are so constituted as to prevent the use of the 
product internally, skbene it is used in manufacture 
of toilet preparations, rubbing compounds, and many 
industrial products. Bootleggers often attempt to redis- 
still, rectify and recover some of the classes of denatured 
alcohol and although it is impossible to eliminate their 
poisonous constituents entirely, this resultant product is 
diluted, flavored and colored, bottled in containers bearing 
fake caps, labels and stamps, and sold as well known 
brands. The majority of the cases of instant death from 
drinking are caused by imbibing this class of concoction, 
as wood alcohol, one of the principal denaturants, is im- 
possible of elimination from any other alcoholic mixture 
by distilling, precipitating or any other manipulative pro- 
cess which a bootlegger employs. 

There has been an increase in authorizations for the 
use of specially denatured alcohol in permitted processes 
and products, due to the general business revival since 
1921 which has greatly increased the volume of industries 
in which alcohol and its products are used. There has 
also bee: a broadening in this field of use by reason of the 
development of new industries since the war to furnish 
products formerly imported from foreign countries. Last 
fiscal year 119,948,406 proof gallons of alcohol were de- 
natured under permit for use in the United States. How- 
ever, it is estimated that less than 10 per cent of the entire 
production is involved in illegal transactions, and a sub- 
stantial quantity of this is later seized and destroyed. 

Many ruses are adopted by permittees diverting alcoh 
to cover up their failure to properly account for alcohol 
withdrawn. In one case recently, the permittee reported 
a storeroom robbery, so that when inspected by federal 
agents it was not difficult to explain the discrepancy be- 
tween the amount of alcohol withdrawn and the amount 
on hand. 

The Government of the United States at the present 
time has the most advanced system of industrial alcohol 
denaturation and distribution of any country in the world. 
Canada, which is the only country that has faced condi- 
tions affecting industrial alcohol in any degree approach- 


. ing those being faced in the United States, has, throu 


its Excise and Customs Commission, conferred with the 


Department from time to time on the best way of handling 
these situations as experience develo them. In the 
administration of the National Prohibition Act the neces- 
sary ‘industries of the country have been fostered, with 
an increasingly effective control against diversion and 
manipulation. 

The problem of controlling the withdrawal of liquor 
for medicinal purposes and the prevention of its diversion 
to beverage uses is being solv: 
permit system providing for the distribution and super- 
vision of medicinal and industrial spirits and medicinal 
and sacramental wine. A great deal of care and attention 
has been given to devising withdrawal permits and phy- 
sicians’ prescription blanks, resulting in a specially de- 
signed form, made from engraved plates on water-marked 
paper, which, according to the best information obtain- 
able, is more difficult to counterfeit than mon In ad- 
dition, a safety check writer has been furnished the Fed- 
eral Prohibition Director in each State by which he im- 
prints on each permit the kind and quantity of liquor 
covered thereby, and an additional copy of each permit to 
purchase is forwarded to the office of the Federal Prohi- 
bition Commissioner, which acts as a prompt and com- 
plete check on permits issued by Directors. 

The average annual consumption of whiskey during 
the ten years prior to prohibition was approximately 130,- 
000,000 gallons. During the past fiscal year the with- 
drawal of whiskey for taxpayment and consumption 
amounted to 1,313,295 gallons, the mejor part of which 
was dispensed by druggists on physicians’ prescriptions. 
This is a reduction of about 7,000,000 gallons from that 
in 1921, the first fiscal dry year, and is only a little more 
than one per cent of the amount consumed prior to pro- 
hibition. 

Until recently, much of the liquor ship from dis- 
tillery warehouses was transported b resulting in 
a great loss of liquor enroute by pilfering and by delib- 
erate misrouting on the part of the permittee. Now, 


freight and express shipments must be made in all cases | 
of long hauls, which has resulted in a very marked de- © 


crease in loss in transit. 


One of the most effective measures adopted for con- E 
trolling sales of liquor and preventing the forcing of busi- © 


ness in liquors by permit holders, was the adoption of 
a rule to the effect tha - 


to procure and sell potable ae not to exceed an amount ~ 
eir wholesale drug business — 


equal to ten per cent of 
during the preceding year. While there has some 
pig to this limriation, the majority of the whole- 

e druggists agree that it is a necessary and salutary 
measure. 

Some of the mppaeoaped psc nn of enforcement which 
have been largely met and overcome during the past two 
years are those concerned with the exportation of whiskey 
and the importation of wines. A Board of five officers of 
the Unit pass upon each exportation and importation ap- 
plication. Since the creation of this Board, in April, 1923, 
applications have been considered for the exportation of 
a 4,400,000 gallons of whiskey, of which only about 
four per cent were approved, none of the whiskey 
shipped to Canada. Applications for the importation of 





by the institution of the | 


at wholesale druggists are permitted © 
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™ wine in the amount of 583,246 gallons have been con- 


sidered since the above date, only about 19 per cent of 
which were approved. All approved applications were 
for medicinal or manufacturing purposes. 

Another difficult situation was the control of the dis- 
tribution of wine in this country. Very large quantities 
of wine were being made into medicinal preparations, 
which were being used to a large extent for beverage pur- 
poses. After exhaustive examination and experimentation, 
mew rules were adopted requiring medication to an ex- 
ent which now renders such medicinal wines unfit for 
beverage use. The result has been a great reduction in 
he quantities of wines so used, and more than half the 
quantity withdrawn has been used for sacramental pur- 
poses. 

A firm grip is being taken on the smuggling problem 
hrough the augmentation of the Coast Guard and little 
good liquor is entering our shores. 

Prior to Prohibition, there were about 1,300 breweries 
making between one and a half and two billion gallons of 
beer every year. At the present time, there are only about 
485 dealcoholizing plants, where beer is made and the 
alcoholic content reduced to not more than one-half of 
one per cent. The annual production of these plants ap- 
proximates 160,000,000 gallons of cereal beverages. 

The tremendous task of curbing the illegal activities of 
breweries is rendered difficult by the perfecting of huge 
organizations whose sole purpose is the handling of the 
illicit product. These corporations buy the interests of the 
breweries found violating the law and whose permits have 
been revoked, and begin operating immediately without 
procuring permits, defeating all laws and regulations gov- 
erning the manufacture of cereal beverages. The Gov- 
ernment has found it to be a gigantic task to unravel the 
many ramifications of these cases, and encounter all the 
more difficulties in view of such huge organizations, the 
nterlocking of same, and the shrewd methods employed 
o prevent detection of violations. While in some cases, 
an inspection by agents will reveal no illegal operations 
pn the part of a suspected brewery, yet it is known that 

e brewery is releasing high-powered beer. In such 
ases, evidence of violation can often be secured by pro- 
uring samples of the beer as it leaves the brewery. How- 
ver, the breweries protect their premises from invasion 
by Prohibition Agents, by building high board fences 

ith all cracks and knot holes closed and strands of 
arbed wire circling the top, and maintain a motorcycle 
atrol of the premises for a radius of ten miles. In order 
o combat this situation, every effort has been made to 
fystematically investigate the breweries with the purpose 
f procuring sufficient evidence to institute drastic action, 

ch as injunction, or seizure of property and destruction 
machinery and materials. 

There is also the problem of dealing with the persistent 
iolator. The institution of injunction suits to “padlock” 
laces where the National Prohibition Act is being vio- 
ated, is proving very effective. Such cases aré now being 
iled in both State and Federal Courts. An injunction may 
be had on either the person or the property. After a 


permanent injunction has been granted, it lies within the 


Hiscretion of the Court to decide whether the property 
hall be actually “padlocked,” or the proprietor per- 
mitted to operate under bond. There are one or two 


mremendous advantages of this system over the old- 


ashioned criminal procedure. In the first place, it is a 
patter of affidavits and not juries. It takes only half an 
our to convince a a: the innocence or guilt of a 
iolator, but it might a jury and all thé delays of a 
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jury trial, months for a similar decision. Secondly, in 
most cases, injunctions are directed against property and 
not proprietors, although a recent decision of a New 
York judge restrains defendants from selling liquor in 
any part of that district. Under the old method, the 
violation might continue while the owner of the place was 
serving his jail sentence. Now, if the place is reopened 
during the period within which it is under “padlock,” the 
persons responsible are automatically guilty of contempt 
of court and may be sentenced to prison without the for- 
mality of a jury trial. In some instances, such as in the 
case of hotels, only certain rooms of a building are closed. 
The possibilities of the injunction suits have only re- 
cently been seen and this method is now used in every 
State and territory. Particular attention has been de- 
voted to the procurement of injunctions in brewery cases 
and one has been secured against a sacramental wine 
dealer. 

In many sections of the country, the penalties imposed 
upon violators are not severe enough to discourage boot- 
leggers and rum-runners. Nominal fines are simply an 
extra legal form of license that is cheaper than the old 
saloon license. Because of the heavier sentences attached, 
the conspiracy section of the United States Criminal Code 
is used in prosecuting violators wherever possible. Due to 
inter-state ramifications, many such cases are much more 
difficult to develop, a year or more being required in some 
instances to gather the evidence and prepare the case in 
such form as to insure conviction. A very large percentage 
of such cases which have been instituted have resulted in 
conviction, at least of the main defendants. The heaviest 
penalty ever imposed in a Federal Court for violation of 
the prohibition laws was secured under this section, being 
a fine of $21,000 and a prison sentence of 21 yéars. 

One of the chief present difficulties may be termed sec- 
tional, where there is adverse public opinion to be com- 
batted, and is to be found mainly on the Eastern sea- 
board, although there are certain cities where local con- 
ditions aiso make the problem quite difficult. 

A very earnest effort is being put forth to properly 
coordinate the Federal forces with those of the State and 
local officials, under the concurrent section of the Eight- 
eenth Amendment. It was not contemplated by the 
framers of the Act that the smaller violations should be 
handled by the Federal Government, but only the larger 
conspiracy matters and control at the source, should be 
the responsibility of the Federal machinery. In fact, 
the Federal organization is only a skeleton organization 
around which it is intended that the local and State agen- 
cies shall crystallize their activities. Every city, every 
county, every State, has initial responsibility before the 
Federal machinery should be expected to take charge. 
Federal officers of necessity operate over large areas and 
the major problems will be interfered with in proportion 
as the local officials load onto the Federal Government 
the things that they themselves should do. These offi- 
cials are rapidly falling into line aud are becoming active 
in their efforts to cooperate with the Federal officials, 
which will permit the State laws to be used in all pos- 
sible cases, particularly against the small violator, rum- 
runner, bootlegger, and even in cases against violating 
cereal beverage manufacturers. In many States, the State 
laws are not only more effective, but there are a great 
many more courts and speedier methods of trial pro- 
vided, as well as heavier penalty possibilities. : 

Federal Agents keep a constant check on all permittees, 
and supervise the operation of dealcoholizing plants and 
industrial alcohol plants. During the last fiscal year there 
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were approximately 119,000 permit holders in the United 
States, and approximately 483 dealcoholizing plants and 
70 industrial alcohol plants in operation. In addition to 
this inspection work, during the last fiscal year, this force 
of approximately 1,600 agents captured more than 159,- 
000 stills and parts of stills, seized nearly 16,000,000 gal- 
lons of distilled spirits, malt liquors, mash, wines, etc., 
5,214 automobiles and 236 boats and launches, and made 
68,161 arrests. There were instituted over 54,000 crimi- 
nal cases in Federal Courts alone, of which more than 
48,000 have been terminated, resulting in over 37,500 
convictions. Fines of more than $7,500,000 have been 
imposed, of which sum, $5,682,719.87 has already been 
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collected and turned into United States Treasury. Vio- 
lators have been sentenced to serve over 3,187 years. 

The particular task of Prohibition Law enforcement is 
one of the great problems with which this Government 
is dealing. However, notwithstanding all difficulties that 
have been presented, and will be presented from time to 
time, they are but incidents in the larger progress of the 
work. Much has been accomplished—much remains to 
be accomplished. As a Nation we have been dealing 
with this problem for less than five short years, whereas 
the legalized liquor industry flourished for the preceding 
143 years. 





Problems To Be Solved in Establishing 100% Enforcement 


\ By Mabel Walker Willebrandt 
Assistant Attorney General in Charge of Prosecution of Prohibition Cases, U. S. Department of Justice 


ws prohibition enforcement in the United 
States is steadily becoming more effective, as evi- 
denced by official records, there are still many problems 
to overcome before it may be truly claimed that prohibi- 
tion is 100 per cent effective. It is gratifying to note the 
progress that has been made, when one considers the 
magnitude of the task of establishing efficient machinery 
for curbing the outlawed liquor traffic, Ge 

I believe prohibition is here to stay, and I believe it is 
too late to debate the wisdom of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Prohibition was not adopted 
after an over-night consideration; the movement for 
abolishing the liquor traffic began many years ago. Be- 
fore the amendment was adopted, only 305 out of the 
2,540 counties in the United States had not declared them- 
selves to some extent dry. A law that has such a basis 
of local sentiment is built upon a rock and will endure. 
It is the edict of the American monarch,—the conscience 
of the majority. 

Therefore, it would seem better to consider how best 
to enforce this national policy; how best to stamp out 
bootleggers who are taking advantage of the screen raised 
by a noisy minority to amass fortunes and cause disre- 
spect for law and order. It is significant that approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of the serious violators of the prohibi- 
tion laws are foreigners. Here, then, is a problem. 

Some well-meaning citizens would have every foreigner 
convicted of violating the prohibition laws sent back to 
the land from whence he came. It is apparent th=t there 
is a great field here for civic societies, who specialize in 
Americanizing immigrants. 

I was impressed by a cartoon that appeared recently 
in a leading newspaper. It depicted the criminal sitting 
at ease with his long cigar, reviewing his staff of hench- 
men, who are always working for him. They stand at 
salute, a gala row. There is “Delay,” and beside him is 
“Miss Sentimentalism.” Then comes the “Professional 
Bondsman,” the “Crooked Lawyer” and “Old Man Pull.” 
Finally, and father to them all, is “Public Indifference.” 

Past that phalanx of defenders can the arm of justice 
reach the criminal? Swiftly it will as “Old Public In- 
difference” awakens to the menace. Delay is largely 
caused by too great congestion in the federal courts 
can be helped by local authorities taking over the prosecu- 
tion of cases that are local in character. Leave to the 
federal authorities the cases of interstate ramifications, 


and make the federal authorities fully responsible for -j 


checking the flow of liquor at the source. 

I do not mean that the Federal Government should 
ever refuse to cooperate with a State or locality in clean- 
ing up a corrupt condition, if the locality appeals for aid. 
In fact, I view it as the obvious duty of the Federal 
Government under the concurrent responsibilities of the 
Eighteenth Amendment to cooperate in such cases, And 
by the same token the States are equally responsible for 
enforcing the amendment in their respective jurisdictions, 

Another obstacle to more effective enforcement of pro- 
hibition laws is politics. I hope that Congress will soon 
pass a law, placing all prohibition enforcement officers 
under civil service rules. I am convinced that the most 
popular announcement that could be made by politicians 


of either party would be that political patronage will not 


be considered in gpa appointments. 

The requests of Republican or Democratic national or 
State committeemen, Senators or Congressmen .for the 
appointment of law enforcement officers should have no 
greater weight than any other recommendation, Neither 
should requests from the same quarter to make or let up 


on certain cases have a bearing on the attitude of the en- | 
litics in prohibition” would 


forcement officials. “No 
be the “best politics” for either party, 

There are always plenty of people to criticize the gov- 
ernment officials for their work, but in the case of prohibi- 
tion enforcement, I believe it would be most helpful if 
would-be critics would first consider the problem con- 
fronting the authorities and then advance only construc- 
tive criticism. In other words, uphold the arm of the 
law and not try to break down enforcement of the Consti- 
tution batons ridicule or misrepresentation. It has been 
no easy task organizing the force of prohibition agents 
to stamp out illicit liquor trading. 

The National Prohibition Act carries hopelessly inade- 
quate penalties for its commercial violations. A boot- 
legger can make thousands, yes, millions of dollars in 
the unlawful sale of liquor, and if we charge him under 
the Volstead Act all the punishment the judge can impose 
is a fine of $1,000 and six months in jail. 

Almost every State in the Union has a prohibition law 
today and cases that deserve no greater penalties than 
that should be handled in the State, county and police 
courts. Of course, where no State law is available the 
Federal Government will have to get along as besi :. 
can until public opinion forces the legislative bodies in 
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such States to do their share under the concurrent clause 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. ‘ i 

For the concurrent power of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment means just that—concurrent—not a transfer of all 
policing responsibility to the Federal Government. Let 
us get the public eye focused back where it belongs—on 
community responsibility. 2 ; 

At present, when a well-prepared case against a big 
bootlegger is presented in court, we try to charge him 
under other federal laws, such as Section 37, punishing 
conspiracy, or some of the internal revenue statutes, rather 
than under the National Prohibition Act, whose mild re- 
buke is little more than a slap on the wrist to the more 
audacious offenders. The Volstead Act lacks “teeth,” and 
it would help stamp out the illicit liquor traffic, if Con- 
gress would make the penalties more severe, to fit the 
crime. 

Prior to the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment 
there existed a system of internal revenue statutes, de- 
signed to safeguard the collection of tax on spirituous and 
other liquors and carrying heavier penalties for their vio- 
lation than the National Prohibition Act, or Volstead Act, 
as it is commonly known. They have been of much 
assistance to United States Attorneys to resort for prose- 
cution of an offender, when the National Prohibition Act 
was inadequate. 

During the four years since enactment of the National 
Prohibition Act liquor violators have been prosecuted 
in such increasing numbers that now their cases make up 
50 per cent or more of all the cases presented to federal 
courts. In actual figures the prohibition report for the 
period from January 16, 1920, to June 30, 1924, is as 
follows: 

Cases filed 
Trials by jury 
Convictions 
Acquittals 
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Fines assessed for the period amounted to $21,326,806, 
of which amount $7,487,235 was assessed and $5,026,899 
was actually collected during the past fiscal year. The 
jail sentences are not available back of June 30, 1921, but 
from that date up to June 30, 1924, the aggregate jail 
sentences amounted to 7,052 years and 23 days. 

A problem of large proportions before the Department 
of Justice is the congestion of prohibition cases in the 
courts. There are thousands of cases awaiting trial; 
many of them will never come to trial, because important 
witnesses for the prosecution will have died or disappeared 
before the cases are reached. Steps are now being taken 
by the Attorney General to have more judges appointed 
to relieve the congestion. 

United States attorneys are constantly confronted with 
the problem of shrewd lawyers for alleged law breakers, 
resorting to technicalities in the law to enable them to 
delay trial and jeopardize the prospects of convictions. 
But this ruse of the liquor interests has been overworked, 
and I believe swifter justice will soon prevail. 

To the prosecuting attorneys it is often disheartening to 
see judges give law breakers light penalties, a small fine 
or mild verbal rebuke, and turn the violator loose, so 
that he can again turn to law breaking. There are many 
“repeats” among liquor law violators. This is largely 
due to the sentences given. Bootleggers do not fear fines 
nearly so much as jail. More jail sentences, instead of 
fines, would help curb the liquor traffic. 

There is another phase to prohibition enforcement, 
which, I believe, should be considered. That is the social 
disturbance caused by bootleggers suddenly becoming 
wealthy. Bootleggers make no tax returns. They buy 
their way into fashionable clubs, where they strive to 
break down respect for law and order. Bootleggers are 
a cancer in the body politic; they should and will be 
stamped out. 


A Brief Lexicon of Prohibition Terms 
By James J. Britt 
Chief Counsel, Prohibition Unit 


Assessment—A formal charge or ing of a tax where provision is 
hot made for its payment by stamp or o i Under the Internal 
Revenue laws where the tax, for any reason, has not been paid by the 
urchase of a stamp, or directly, it is assessed by the Commissioner 

tting out each item of the charge and the aggregate amount, and 
pollected by the Collector for the district wherein assessed. 

Offer in Compromise—A tender by a taxpayer, or violator of the law, 
' cuttinnnant a aaa ae PRT measles Wien, naa alee conn. 
nitted by him, con‘ ting certain concessions or allowances by 
both the government the person charged. 

Civil Liability—Liability incurred for a civil injury, such as the breach 

a it, not amounting to a crime, failure to pay re- 
ties, or otherwise to comply with the requirements 
r keep good faith. 

Fine—Punishment by way of money payment imposed upon those 
onvicted of crime. 

Forfeiture—Surrender of property to the government for violation of 

Ww 


Penalty—Imposition of money payment for an offense or neglect of 
gal requirement. 


Criminal Prosecution—Criminal action by way of warrant, indictment, 


br criminal information, against persons charged with crime. 
Revocation—Procedure to revoke a permit for the violation of the 
ational Prohibition Act or approved regulations. 

Rona tgtrs srs petition for the confiscation of property for violation 

pf law. 


unction—An order issued by the court against a violator, com- 
g him to desist from violation and to remove the instruments 


is “pad-locked,” or locked up, for one year and in other instances the 
apparatus, machinery, tools, etc., with which the law is violated, are 
destro 

Contempt of Court—A violation of an order of the court, such as an 
injunction, for which the violator may be summarily punished by the 


court. 

Permit—A formal authorization by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue to make or distribute liquors for non-beverage purposes. A 
basic permit is a it authorizing the carrying on of the business, 
while a withdrawal permit authorizes the withdrawal of a given quan- 
tity of liquor, by a given person, at a given time. 

Withdrowal—Lawtul removal of liquors from place of storage for non- 
beverage purposes.! 

Distillery A building and apparatus used in the manufacture of 

ors. 

a ealcoolisin Plant—A building and apparatus used in dealcoholizing 
or reducing liehgneet malt liquors to cereal beverages, or spirits of 
than 4 of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume. 

_ Cereal Beverage Plant—A building and apparatus where cereal bever- 


“ages or near-beers are produced. 


Brewery—Prior to the Eighteenth Amendment, a building and ap- 
tus where high-proof beer was produced. The term is now, though 
incorrectly, generally applied to a cereal it. 
Cereal aes | ight malt liquor, often near-beer, 
i of less than ¥4 of 1 per cent by volume. | 
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Industrial Alcohol—High-proof distilled used in 
industries, and for mechanical and scientific purposes. It is usually 
denatured for that purpose. 
Untaxed; Spirits—Spirits in a government warehouse upon which 
Qe un on ben eat 
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ab —haiempstegin malt, water, or other liquids, for fermenta- 


tion in the production of spirits. 
Bonded W arehouse—A place where untaxpaid spirits are stored under 
bond awaiting payment of tax and withdrawal. 


Proof Gallon—A wine gallon of 100-proof distilled spirits. 





Prohibition Enforcement and the Sixty-eighth Congress 
Prohibition Legislation Enacted During First Session 


The first session of the 68th Congress came to a close on _ A 
1924. A number of measures providing for the enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment were passed at this session. One measure 
was passed by the House and is pending in the he Senate. All of the 
numerous wet bills failed of passage. The following is a brief resume 
of the legislation enacted at this session: ~ 

The Anti-Smuggling Treaties—The Senate has given its consent 
and advice to the ratification of six treaties with foreign countries 
for the prevention of the smuggling of intoxicating liquors into the 
United States. Four similar treaties now awaiting action by the Senate 
were — subsequent to adjournment of the session.—See 
age 
leat Gna d—On March 13, 1924, the House passed a vote of 
304 to 50 the bill H. R. 6815. (Winslow, Mass. R.) to enable. the 
Coast Guard to robe Hg more vigorous warfare on rum-runners. This 
bill authorizes the transfer to the Coast Guard of lus naval ves- 
sels adapted for patrol work. Authority is also granted to the Service 
to temporarily increase its personnel to furnish crews for the craft. 
The bill passed the Senate oes certain amendments on March 26 
without a record vote. The House in the Senate amend- 
ments on April 5, and the measure was as approved and became effec- 
tive on April 21, 1924. Public Law N 

Appropriation for Prohibition Enforcement—The Treasury oe Post 

ice Departments appropriation bill, H. R. 6349, pews A the House 

on aaa 12 and passed the Senate with amendments on March Me 
1924. It was sent to conference on March 10 and the report of the 
conferees agreed to on March 31, 1924. It was approved and be- 
came effective April 4, 1924. This measure carries an appropriation 


ref jens A for er geeition enforcement, of which ag pg hs is to 
be expended for orcement of the narcotic laws. Public lo. 68. 


ment Storage Warehouses—When the a Sis ; 


bill, i. "Gao 6349, was pending in the Hi on February 
amendment was offered by Representative Cramton, i» R, 
provided that none of the money fe ger for prohibition ee 
te should be used for the storage ae ad in private warehouses 
wherever there was a government warehouse or other public property 
available and suitable for that purpose. The amendment was a’ 
and on March 7 the same principle was —_- in an amendment 
offered by the Appropriations Committee when the measure was pend- 
+= Be Bon in Senate. The amendment by the Senate Appropriations 
Committee was ean a in the measure as passed. 
for Coast Guard—The first deficiency appropriation 
bill, fr 4 7449, which passed the House on Sorth 1 14, the Senate 
on March 26, and was approved April 2, 1924, carried an appropria- 
tion of $13, 560,000 for the use of the Coast Guard in the suppression 
smugeling. Public Law No. 
Appropriation for Special Counsel in Prohibition Cases—H. R. oe, 
making en, for the Department of Justice, passed the 


House wi record vote April 18. 4, Ten the measure was pend- 
ing in the Senate, wag 6, Mr. neprers, — offered an amend- 
ment providing that not more the appropriation 


thus made should be available for sec at ly to enforce the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act. ng Net age hor Soe ayes A ee = 
sent to conference on May 12, and the confi 

the 20th. It was approved and became fective’ May. 28, 924. ‘Pub 
lic Law No. 153. 


Legislation Passed by the House, Pending in the Senate 


The Cramton Bill—H. R. 6645 to amend the national prohibition 
act, to provide for a bureau of prohibition in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and to define its powers and duties, was introduced in the 
House February 5, 1924, by Mr. Cramton, Mich. R. The bill was 
referred to the House Judicia Committee, which held public hear- 
ings on the measure March 13, 21, 27 oat Fen Bo, 2, 1924. 
was reported by the House Judicia Committee wi 
on May 5, 1924. Report No. 663. Ce june 5, oo EK he rire 
amended on the floor by Mr. Cramton, passed by vote of 275 to 
86. The was fered toch Ste Commis nthe Sb, 

une 6, and favorably reported on same day sieslive, 

k The measure is now pending on the To bg Se vettaegg ocd 

othe me No. = ‘dans the eee 
is measure has two princip: jects, —first, rg 

provisions of the Civil Service to the employees of the Prohibition 


Unit the same as to other departments; second, the reorga’ 
awe enforcement activities to provide for es one creation of a 
vty of Prohibition in the Treasury Goarteen to be administered 
by a Commissioner of Prohibition under the supervision of the Secre- 
ry of the Treasury. Within the Bureau there shall be a Division 
a "Tnduserial Alcohol and Ch 
the manufacture, distribution and sa sale of industrial alcohol under Title 
III of the National Prohibition Act. The bill, as reported out of the 
House Judiciary Committee, provided that Fong Chief of Industrial 
Alcohol and  sopcony O pron Fg be appointed by the Rego of the 

Treasury. When the bill was on its passage in the House — 

ment was offered by Mr. Cramton, - that this officer should 

be appointed by age yg with the a 
of the Secretary of the Trea the bill, with this 8 


Bills Pending in Both mes omnes and the House 


Measures to Strengthen National Prohibition 
Other bills which were introduced and are are eight 
measures for the rtation of certain a % aliens 
of vanes the —_ ition law as follows: H. R. 102 introduced by 
Ls Raker, Cal., D?; H. R. 188 faces by Mr. Se Ra 
TR 2886 introduced by Mr. W; 4096 
pee by Mr. Lineber, Cal., RS 4152 introduced by 
Mr. Taylor, Colo., D.*; H. PR Sais eel to Oe Cable, Ohio, 
flit Seats Cone os imegrtion)’ HH 0k ide 
erred to te ittee on tion 
for increased penalties tle coin take: th Seta eae 
bition Act, introduced ° Mr. St Stalker, N. Y., hag AR 5, 1923*; ¥ 
2775, to supplement the National Prohibition Act 
government to take over seized automobiles for use peri th 
cial a ae enforcement of the prohibition law, “meiohered by Mr. 
ones, 
Measures to Modify National Prohibition 


Fifty-nine bills were introduced simultaneously in the House on 
March 4, 1924, sostidling for various a to the — 


ition of intoxicating liquors. Mr. Hill also introduced a bill 
HR. AUD, to amend che ‘ational Prohibition Act to create Feder 


local option districts, etc. 

A reoltion (HJ Res 273) for he repel of tye: Amend- 
ment, was introduced by Mr. 0” D. A bill (S. 1525) 
bag mt ge ion Act 0 ted, in of 
Se ee bl (i, 17) to pe 
tect terests mocent persons roperty 
vf - a was introduced 


Mr. Dyer, Mo., 2 A bill (S. 991) t trandler to the Depertnant | 
Justice certain’ functions, powers, and duties relating to the Na- / 
was in- | 


tional Prohibition Act and the Secret Service Division, etc., 
omens Be ee. Sane, Seah, £1, ant ne, ate on tie Peer 


f 


*Referred to the House Committee on 
ee ee eee 
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ill Cramton Bill Accomplish More Effective Administration ? 


Pro 
Hon. Louis C. Cramton 


U. S. Representative, Michigan, Republican 
Author of the “Cramton Bill,” H. R. 6645 


e PPOSITION of the National Association of Retail Drug- 

gists to my Bill (H. R. 6645) to place federal prohibi- 
lion enforcement under a separate bureau in the Treasury 
Department to administer the law concerning alcoholic 
quors, both prohibited and permitted, is most unfortunate 
nd entirely unnecessary. H. R. 6645 has these objects, all 
bf which appeal to retail druggists as well as to other good 
itizens: 

First, to secure better enforcement of the Eighteenth 

mendment by centralizing the administration of the law, 
ederally, by eliminating conflict of authority and passing 
he buck, and by fixing responsibility. Especially is it de- 
ired to put an end, so far as possible, to diversion of per- 

mitted liquors to illegitimate uses. At least six million gal- 
ons so diverted last year was one of the two great sources 
pf unlawful supply. 

Second, to securé more prompt and satisfactory adminis- 

ation of the law in issuance of permits by cutting un- 

red-tape. 

Third, to relieve the commissioner of Internal Revenue of 
his great burden and thereby contribute to better adminis- 

ration of the revenue laws. 

Fourth, to eliminate politics from the work of prohibition 

mforcement by putting the whole service under civil service. 

All these purposes must commend themselves to the drug- 
ists and to legitimate users of industrial alcohol. Any op- 
osition on their part has arisen purely through misappre- 
ension and the traditional fear of change. 

It is feared that review and supervision of the work of the 
roposed commission is not sufficiently provided. No regu- 
tion, under my bill, can be issued by the Prohibition Com- 
issioner, except with the approval of the Secretary of the 
reasury. His every act is subject to review by the Secre- 

At the same time, the same right of appeal to the 
purts that now exists is fully continued. 

A separate division to administer the industrial alcohol 

anch is provided, to be under the charge of a chemist ex- 
prienced in that subject, to be inted by the Commis- 
oner only with the approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 

. Thus the most efficient administration will be secured 
ith quicker action on application for permits, etc. At the 
me time through the cine affiliation of the work concern- 

g permitted and prohibited liquors, the misuse of per- 
itted alcohol can largely be stopped. 

The bill went to the Treasury Department and received 

der date of February 20 the approval of the Secretary of 

Treasury as contained in the following letter to the 
man of the Judiciary Committee of the House: 


uOUCS Sa 


iis thems tetas the feattes of tha UM, and, Vale belay dene, I hope 
e bill may speedily become a law.” 


Continued on page 30 
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American Drug Manufacturers Association 
Statement by Horace W. Bigelow 
General Counsel and Chairman of the Committee 
on Legislation 
W HEN the Committee on Legislation recommended 
that our Association take a neutral position toward 
H. R. 6645, it was the opinion of that committee that the 
Prohibition Unit was fully in sympathy with the needs 
of legitimate industry, whose right to obtain an ample 
supply of alcohol is absolutely guaranteed under the pro- 
visions of The National Prohibition Act. 

Subsequent events, however, have convinced the com- 
mittee on legislation of this association that its earlier 
opinion was not justified. 

Reference is made particularly to the stipulation which 
the prohibition unit in the month of July of this year 
attempted to surcharge upon all permits for the use of 
“pacar denatured and non-beverage alcohol, which stipu- 
lation provided, in substance, that the permits were to 
be issued upon the express condition that the permittee 
would compel his customers at all times to fully account 
to the prohibition commissioner for the disposition of 
the products in which such alcohol had been used. Fur- 
thermore if the permittee failed to fulfill the condition it 
would be ined for the revocation of the permit. 

It can be said without fear of contradiction that there 
is no lawful basis for the stipulation and that it unques- 
tionably placed an unwarranted burden as well as an im- 
possible and impracticable task upon the members of this 
association, thereby illegally jeopardizing their permits. 

In view of the attitude of the prohibition unit toward 
this matter, and all of the facts and circumstances sur- 
rounding it, the committee on legislation of this associa~ 
tion has been led to the unalterable conclusion that it 
would be unsafe, and unwise, to remove the prohibition 
commissioner from the supervision and control now ex- 
ercised over him by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

Consequertly, the committee on legislation of this as- 
sociation was constrained to recommend to the execu- 
tive committee that the committee on legislation be 
authorized to take all necessary steps to prevent, if pos- 
sible, the passage of this measure by the Senate. 

The executive committee of the association thereupon 
unanimously authorized the committee on legislation to 
take all steps it deents advisable to combat this measure 
—Extracts, see 2 p. 35. 


National Association of Retail Druggists 
Resolution Adopted at the September 22-26, 1924, 
. Convention 


ESOLVED: That the Cramton Bill, H. R. 6645 be 
and the same is hereby emphatically condemned 


and the retail druggists of the nation are urged to take 


such steps as may be found necessary to accomplish the 
defeat of this unwarranted and untimely measure, also 
be it further 

Resolved: That the national office prepare and file a 
brief with each Senator and mail a copy to State and 
local associations with a request that they prepare a simi- 
lar brief for presentation to the local Senator. 
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Industrial Alcohol Experts Differ on Effects of Cramton Bill 


Pro 
Dr. J. M. Doran 
Chief, Chemistry and Alcohol Division U.S. Bureau 
of Internal Revenue 
WOULD like to give a brief explanation of the present 
system of alcohol administration through the collectors 
of internal revenue and federal prohibition directors. 

All permits for withdrawal and use of alcohol on which 
the tax has not been paid are issued through the office of the 
collector of Internal Revenue who through his deputies and 
storekeeper-gaugers is charged with the duty of surveillance 
of these activities. 

The Federal Prohibition Director is the officer through 
whom are issued all hepa having to do with the procure- 
ment and use of alcohol on which the tax has been paid. 

They deal then with the same subject matter iat the 
same alcohol, one in its tax-free state the other in its tax- 
paid. This bill would place the entire control of distillation, 
storing in bond, disposal of it either tax free or tax paid as 
the law provides i in one administrative field official, the actual 
accounting for the tax being through the collector of internal 
revenue. 

It is in the dual field administration indicated that dif- 
ficulty is naturally encountered. The alcohol industry and 


. others depending on it are vital to our national welfare and 


it is obviously necessary that it be directed under wholesome 
regulations that will keep it as free as possible from violators 
whose operations are an economic burden on the industry 
entirely apart from their contribution to unlawful liquor 
traffic. 

The collectors of internal revenue are naturally giving 
their energies largely to tax collection. The Fede pro- 
hibition directors are primarily concerned with the execu- 
tion of the national prohibition act. It is believed that the 
best results to industry as a whole can be obtained 
the operation, under one head, both in Washington and 
field. An officer whose sole duty it is to address himself “4 
all angles of the problem, permissive and prohibitive, should 
be able to get better results than two officers working piece- 
meal on the same subject. 

Now, as to the diversion of alcohol. There were produced 
last year approximately 63,000,000 wine gallons of alcohol. 
Approximately 10,000,000 proof gallons were tax paid and 
distributed as pure alcohol to permittees through Federal 
prohibition directors. This quantity goes into general 
prescription uses of drug stores, internal medicines, and 
flavoring extracts. A comparison of the last three years’ 
withdrawals of tax-paid alcohol indicate the probability of 
only a moderate diversion. I would estimate approximately 
al gallo: distributed 

roximately 1,000,000 proof ms were distribu 
Pal 2 as pure alcohol ‘to universities, hospitals, States, 
and the United States. These permits were issued through 
the collectors of internal revenue and there is no — of 
any noticeable diversion. This is unquestionably due to the 
character of the permittees who receive the 

Twenty-seven million wine gallons were distributed as 
completely denatured alcohol. No permit or bond is re- 
quired for the and using of completely denatured 
alcohol. Some of this has been ulated into the lowest 
grade of illicit drinks. Some of it has released in a pure 
state although it is alleged to have been denatured. The 


bulk of it, however, has been legitimately distributed and 
used in many industries, chiefly paint, varnish, and as auto- 
Continued on page 35 


Con 
James P. McGovern 
Attorney for United States Industrial Chemical Co. 
NDER the Cramton bill the administration of all de- 
natured alcohol laws would be removed from the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, anges under the domination of a 
prohibition commissioner and his police force, and the sup- 
Se a tet eee ae eet ee uld have 
to be procured from inexperienced prohibition directors and 
pre.gec who think in terms of “booze” and hip-pocket- 
size packages; and this despite the provisions of section 4, 
Title II, of the national prohibition act, that “ denatured 
alcohol or denatured rum produced and used as provided 
by laws and regulations now or hereafter in force * * 
shall not, after having been manufactured and prepared for 
the market, be subject to the provisions” of that act. It 
has taken nearly a score of years for the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and its collectors to systematize the work of min- 
istering to the denatured alcohol requirements of chemical 
industry and to reach its present state of efficiency. All 
this effort will be lost if the Cramton bill becomes a law. 
How long will it take a prohibition agp capour charged 
as well with the duty of policing the law, to ect a new 
organization for the gs. pure And in the interim what 
about the lawful rights of permittees who had been led to 
place faith in the congressional mandate that “the non- 
alcohol industry and other industries using such 
alcohol as a chemical raw material or for other lawful pur- 
pose” shall be placed “upon the highest possible plane of 
scientific and commercial efficiency ’’? 

In this connection sight should not be lost of the fact that 
hospitals, universities, laboratories engaged in scientific re- 
search, and governmental agencies have from time im- 
memorial expeditiously obtained their lawful needs and re- 
quirements of pure alcohol through collectors of internal 
revenue. If the Cramton bill becomes a law, prohibition 
crews, untrained in those important fields, will control the 
source of supply for such uses, with what dire results to the 
public health and well-being of the Nation no one can pos- 
sibly foretell. 

However well intentioned may be a Secretary of the 


Treasury, or any Assistant assigned to the work, 
he could not ibly give the necessary time, study, and 
attention incidental to the supervision of lawful operations 


which are now devoted to them by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 

Generally speaking, the existing Prohibition Unit of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau, the Coast Guard, and other 
agencies available for the more effective enforcement of the 
prohibition laws, are already in the Treasury t 
and the reason for the creation of a new bureau of govern- 
ment, under the Cramton bill, is wholly unexplainable, except 
upon the theory that the present Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, having dutifullv exercised his statutory right in 
Frtifin Commision pn fo nay, ak i 

— Commissioner seg. lawful bares sg has in- 
displeasure of essional prohibition organiza- 

and is to be sacrificed upon the altar of political ex- 
ving taken from him exercised for 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue in connection with 
ufacture, withdrawal, sale and use of distilled spirits, 


sera gyre 
aay of the Treasury, of the 
ton bill can only be interpreted as the 
‘Coleen tae 
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Will Cramton Bill Solve Problem of Diversion? 


Pro 
James J. Britt 
Counsel of the Prohibition Unit, 
U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue 

S CONSTITUTED at present the prohibition unit 

is only one of four units ranking practically 
with a number of sections in the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue. Because of the transcendent importance of the sub- 
ject I fully concur in the views of the Secretary and of 
his assistants and of the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue and Representative Cramton, that it should be given 
the dignity and standing, and authorized to perform the 
functions, of a bureau in the Treasury Department, and 
under a commissioner of prohibition whose rank would 
be coordinate with that of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue and other heads of bureaus in the departments. 
The two distinctive features of separation between the 
functions of the prohibition unit, as it is now constituted 
and as it will be constituted after the passage of this bill, 
if it becomes a law, are, that the complete enforcement 
of the eighteenth amendment and its enforcing legisla- 
tion is entrusted to the new bureau of prohibition, while 
the collection and covering into the Treasury of all excise 
taxes and of all incidental moneys arising under these 
laws, will be left ministerially to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, as now. Not to have done so would 
have disturbed the entire mode of collecting and account- 
ing for moneys for a long period back, as you all know. 
So now the only function left to the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue is that of collecting and accounting for the ex- 
cise taxes that are determined by law, and such other 
moneys as come in incidentally under the law, such as 
determinations upon compromises and assessments made, 
which under the Volstead Act are somewhat in the nature 
of penalties, as has been held in the Supreme Court de- 
cision known as the Lipke case. 

The law not only authorizes the use of alcohol for in- 
dustrial, scientific. mechanical, and medicinal purposes, 
but the caption of the act of October 28, 1919, known as 
the Volstead Act, is so formulated as to encourage the 
manufacture of alcohol for industrial purposes and to en- 
courage its use in industrial pursuits. I take that to have 
been the view of Congress in furtherance of a generally 
understood policy of the country to encourage lawful in- 
dustries of every sort as far as it could within the law. 
That being true, we have a vast amount of alcohol manu- 
factured in this country, let us say something like 100,- 
000,000 proof gallons annually. It is perfectly true that 
the legitimate industries using alcohol ought to have as 
much alcohol as they want to use in legitimate industry, 
and they ought to have it without let or hindrance. But 
alcohol production, distribution and transformation does 
not begin and end with the gentlemen who use it legiti- 
mately. The gentlemen who use it legally, in a legal 
product, naturally cannot with the greatest patience see 
why it is that restraint is placed upon those who have not 
like morals and like purposes. Now, that is perfectly 
natural. I can sympathize with their point of view. But 
in their effort to carry out the law and to allow, under the 
permissive system, enough alcohol to carry on the indus- 
tries of the country without let, hindrance, or impediment, 
a great many manufacturers, denaturers, and trans- 
formers and users of alcohol have become utterly for- 
getful of the eighteenth amendment and national prohi- 

Continued on page 28 





Con 
H. S. Chatfield 


Chairman, Industrial Alcohol Committee 
National Paint, Oil, and Varnish Association 
[* SPEAKING for my industry I do not care what 

kind of a prohibition enforcement bill you pass. The 
more restriction you put on beverage liquors the better 
it will suit many of the men in the important industries I 
represent. 

What we as users of industrial alcohol, in industries so 
important that this country cannot proceed without them, 
have to say, is that we want a bill or amendment to this 
bill or anything that will relieve us from harassment as 
merchants and manufacturers who have our money in- 
vested in an honest, legitimate industry; be what it may, 
that we shall be relieved of this continual pestering and 
annoyance and interference with lawful operations which 
we have had and fought since prohibition. 

We have fortunately up to the present time had an 
abundance of motor fuel and various other things, but we 
are shy on alcohol. Every country that we are competing 
with fosters the use of industrial alcohol. I am today 
bringing goods from Germany which should be produced 
in this country, but it cannot be done as long as the re- 
strictions in the price of alcohol exist, and the more re- 
strictions you put on it the more you increase the price; 
the harder you make it to handle it; each time it is turned 
over costs the manufacturer or users so much more money, 
and, consequently, our business is handicapped. 

I speak from 35 consecutive and uninterrupted years 
of association with this commodity, and I souk seriously 
and advisedly when I say that what Congress should do 
today is to increase the powers of the prohibition unit 
just as far as they please in restricting the use of bever- 
age liquors so that the people who want beverage liquors 
will be put in a position where they simply cannot get it—I 
mean alcoholic bevera ut give to the manufacturers 
with millions and millions of dollars invested, all the in- 
dustrial alcohol that they can use. 

Our dye industry has gone and our paint and varnish 
industry will be gone if we do not have large quantities 
of alcohol, which is equally as essential to our business 
as coal or iron to the steel or any other industry. 

There is going to be diversion of industrial alcohol. 
But to offset that, increase your power of detection. The 
diversion of alcohol, in my candid opinion, is lar, due 
to the lack of effort of the policing department. In the 
large number of concerns today that are entitled to per- 
mits to handle industrial alcohol—and we say, for a mat- 
ter of illustration, that we are using a hundred thousand 
gallons a month—with organizations of anywhere from 
300 to 500 or perhaps 3,000 ple—there is bound to 
be some diversion of that pc just the same as there 
would be defalcations in banks where the money is the 
principal commodity. But.that cannot last long, because 
in any big organization it is almost impossible for any 
diversion of any magnitude to take place, unless there are 
one, two, or possibly five people in unison working with 
them. No one person in a big organization can handle it. 

That will go on for a short period. But where there 
are one, two, three, or five people there is always one who 
is bound to feel that he is not getting his, and he squeals 
and they are all caught. It is the inevitable rule. Murder 
will out; very few crimes go undetected very long. If 

Continued on page 28 
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Is Nation Ready To Respect Prohibition Law? 


Pro 
Hon. Wesley L. Jones 
U. S. Senator, Washington, Republican 


HE chief attack on prohibition has always been that 
it cannot be enforced. 

Everyone admits that the prohibition law is violated. I 
know of no law that is not violated. If every citizen would 
do his whole duty to his fellow men, we would need but 
few, if any, laws to carry on the work of government. Crimi- 
nal laws are not made for the law-abiding but for the law- 
less, and this class of citizens will always break the law as 
long as they see an opportunity to do so. 

No one on sober thought, however, will insist that a-law 
is a failure simply because it is violated. 

Another objection that is made to the prohibition law is 
that it infringes the personal liberties and rights of the in- 
dividual. There is no such thing as personal liberty in a 
Republic. Our right to do as we please is restricted in many, 
many different ways, and it is enough to say that no man in 
a Republic has any right to do what the duly constituted 
majority has declared shall not be done. Prohibition is the 
law of the land, established and brought about in the - 
larly constituted way, and no citizen of the Republic, 
whether high or low, has a personal right or a 
liberty, if you please, to do contrary to that law. When 
duly passed as it has been it does not infringe upon any 
personal liberty of any citizen of the country. 

It was the great body of our people who represent the 
homes and firesides and who comprise the bone and sinew 
of our body politic that made prohibition possible. These 

le, through long years of observation of the evils of the 

ae traffic and experience of the benefits obtained through 

applying the principle of prohibition to small communities 
y 


interests of our national welfare. These people, believing 
in the —. and ving seen the law enacted, have gone 
about their daily tasks and are-not constantly agitating and 
discussing the question or violating the law. 

the organized effort to defy this law and the 
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Con 
Hon. William Cabell Bruce 
U. S. Senator, Maryland, Democrat 


. | ‘HE true remedy for the appalling spirit of lawless- 

ness that has been aroused by national prohibition is 
not to make another extraordinary effort to enforce it, but 
frankly to face the facts and admit that absolute national 
prohibition is not enforceable at all. 

The Eighteenth Amendment became a part of the Fed- 
eral Constitution on January 16, 1919; and the Volstead 
Act was enacted on October 28, 1919. It is safe to say 
that no period in American history has ever been dis- 
tinguished by such general demoralization and lawlessness 
as the period of four years which has followed the passa 
of that act. To thousands and hundreds of thousan 
of American citizens it has become an object simply of 
hatred and derision. The flow of drink underground at 
the present time is almost as steady and copious as it 
ever was above ground. 

The injury which has been done by this state of things 
to the morals and manners of the American people defies 
exaggeration. For the first time in our history the most 
reputable and the most disreputable members of American 
society have been brought into the closest working rela- 
tions. 

And this situation is not more notorious than the utter 
lack of power of the Government to control it. I can re- 
call the time, before the adoption of the eighteenth amend- 
ment, when it was a common saying chat, even if the 
States and cities of the United States could not enforce 
their laws, the Federal Government was always equal to 
the task of enforcing its laws; and, for all practical pur- 
poses, the statement was true; but it is true no longer. 

And why is the Volstead Act unenforceable? It is be- 
cause the idea that it is a criminal thing at all times and 
under all circumstances to make, sell, or use an intoxi- 
cating beverage is a purely artificial conception, at war 
with the fundamental facts of human existence, and un- 
tenable in the forum of sound human reasoning. That 
murder or theft or some other offense of the same 
dye is a criminal thing, we need no Volstead Act to 
us. Indeed, we did not need even the tables upon which 
the Ten Commandments were engraved to tell us that; 
but the criminality of drink under any and all conditions 
exists nowhere except in constitutions and statutes writ- 
ten by men incapable,, from fanaticism or other causes, 
of seeing things as they truly are. Millions of men can 
drink from their earliest to their latest years without the 
slightest excess, and I am glad to say that I am one of 
them. To divest this vast host of human beings of the 
right, under proper public regulations, to drink in modera- 
tion because there are, and always will be, a great num- 
ber of individuals who cannot drink in moderation, is in 
effect nothing but sheer tyranny. 

Such an act is not only destructive of every rational 
theory of human liberty but is prompted by a totally false 
philosophy of life. As long as we do not injure ourselves 
or others, there is no reason why we should not satis 
our sensual cravings as freely as our moral or intellectual. 
The human body is not a vinegar cruet; an odious sub- 
ect for cloistered chastisement and mortification merely. 
t is, to use the beautiful image of Coleridge, “a breathing 


Continued on page 29 
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The States’ Responsibility For Local Enforcement 


Pro 
Hon. Warren G. Harding 
Late President of the United States 


HE prohibition amendment to the Constitution is the 

basic law of the land. The Volstead Act has been 
passed, providing a code of enforcement. I am convinced 
that they are a small, and a greatly mistaken, minority who 
believe the Eighteenth Amendment will ever be repealed. 
Details of enforcement policy doubtless will be changed as 
experience dictates. Further, I am convinced that whatever 
changes may be made will represent the sincere purpose of 
effective enforcement, rather than moderation of the general 


policy. 

The general policy of the States to support the prohibi- 
tion program, and to co-operate with the Federal Govern- 
ment ing it, is attested by the fact that almost unan- 
imously the States have passed enforcement laws of their 
own. A difficulty, however, arises at this point. A good 
deal of testimony comes to Washington that some States 
are disposed to abdicate their own police authority in this 
matter, and to turn over the burden of prohibition enforce- 
ment to the Federal authorities. It is a singular fact that 
some States which successfully enforced their own prohibi- 
tion statutes before the Eighteenth Amendment was adopted 
have latterly gone backwards in this regard. 

Communities in which the policy was frankly accepted 
as productive of highly beneficial results, and in which there 
was no widespread protest so long as it was, merely a state 
concern, report that since the Federal Government became 
in part responsible there has been a growing laxity on the 
= of State authorities about enforcing the law. Doubt- 
ess this is largely due to a misconceived notion, too widely 
entertained, that the Federal Government has actually taken 
over the real responsibility. The fact is quite the contrary. 
The Federal Government is not equipped with the instru- 
mentalities to make enforcement locally effective. It does 
not maintain either a police or a judicial establishment ade- 
quate to or designed for such a task. If the burden of en- 
forcement shall continue to be increasingly thrown upon the 
Federal Government, it will be necessary, at large expense, 
to create a Federal police authority which in time will in- 
evitably come to be regarded as an intrusion upon and in- 
terference with the right of local authority to manage local 
concerns. The possibilities of disaster in such a situation 
hardly need to be suggested. Yet it is something that we 
must recognize as among the menaces in this situation. 

The Federal Government ought to perform, in connection 
with the enforcement of this policy, those functions which 
are obviously within its proper province. These are com- 
pliance in all its aspects as it tes to international com- 
merce, the importation and exportation of liquors, the col- 
lection of Federal revenue, the prevention of smuggling, and 
in general the enforcement of the law within the proper realm 
of Federal authority. But the business of local enforce- 
ment, by States and cities, ought to be in the hands of the 
State and local authorities, and it should be executed in all 
sincerity and good faith, as other laws are presumed to be 
executed. 

It is a curious illustration of loose thinking, that some 
people have proposed, as a means to ing the fullest 
rights of the States, that the States should abandon their 
part in enforcing the prohibitory policy. That means simply 
an invitation to the Federal Government to exercise powers 


Continued on page 30 


Con 


Hon. Alfred E. Smith 
Governor, New York 


N 1921 there was enacted in this State, what has come to 
be known as the Mullan-Gage law. It put into the penal 
statutes substantially all of the provisions of the Volstead 
Act, but accompanied them by even more rigorous provisions 
as to search and seizure. 

I make no criticism of this action on the part of the Legis- 
lature, but I am entirely unwilling to admit the contention 
that there was put upon the State either by the Eighteenth 
Serene the hig res Act or the aoa States Supreme 

ourt decision, any obligation to any law adopting into 
the State law the ple of the Volstead Act. _" 

I have read thousands of letters and I have listened to the 
fullest discussion and no one has pointed out to me any pro- 
vision of the Constitution or the statutes, or any decision 
of the United States Supreme Court which imposes upon our 
State any constitutional duty to maintain a State enforce- 
ment act, and I am satisfied that as a matter of law this 
contention does not admit of doubt. 

Congress made its determination as to what constituted 
an intoxicant. This State decidedly disagreed with that 
determination. After all is said and done, whatever may be 
the interpretation of the Eighteenth Amendment by any 
class or group of our citizens under our form of government 
we look to the courts for the interpretation which we must 
all follow. While legislative bodies make the laws, the 
courts must construe them, and we are bound by the con- 
struction put upon them by our judicial tribunals. The 
United States Supreme Court said: 

“The power confided to Congress by the Eighteenth Amendment is 
in nowise dependent upon or affected by action or inaction on the part 
of the several States or any of them. 

If the right of Congress is paramount, its responsibility 
hepankeninedia th ed by the A 

xpandi is idea, the statement si ry ttorney- 
General of Massachusetts adds: Py - 

“Nullification, as defined by the highest authority, is the action of a 
outs intended to abrogate within its limits the operation of a Federal 

Ww. 

This no one proposes to do. The mere omission to main- 
tain a State statute in no way abrogates a Federal statute. 
It seems to me that this cioctually Aeapoiien of the loose talk 
about the nullification of the Constitution by refusal on the 
part of any of the States to enact separate statutes. 

The repeal of the Mullan-Gage law will not make legal a 
single act which was illegal during the period of existence of 
the statute. 

The Supreme Court of the United States said: 


“The Constitution, laws and treaties of the United States are as 
much the part of the law of every State as its own local laws and con- 


stitution.” 

That means that after repeal there will still rest upon the 
peace officers of this State the sacred responsibility of sus- 
taining the Volstead Act with as much force and as much 
vigor as they would enforce any State law or local ordinance, 
and I shall expect the discharge of that duty in the fullest 
measure by every officer in the State. The only dif- 
ference after is that today the police officer may take 
the offender for prosecution to the State court, to the Federal 
court or both. After the repeal of the Mullan-Gage law the 
prosecution must be where it belongs—in the Federal court. 


Continued on page 30 
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America’s Policy of Banishing Liquor by Federal Action 


Pro 
Charles W. Eliot 
President Emeritus, Harvard University 

4, N OVERWHELMING majority of the teachers and 
educators of our country believe in bringing up all chil- 
dren not to use alcohol in any form for the sake of their own 
hesith and of the public health, and also believe that the 
reasons for the abolition of alcoholism should be taught in all 
schools as part of the regular instruction in personal and 

community hygiene. 

The testimony now being given by manufacturers, phy- 
sicians, nurses, and social ers as to the improvement in 
the condition of the population at large which has taken 
place since the Eighteenth Amendment was adopted is so 
potent that it will soon convince the t majority of the 
American population, both native and foreign, that the com- 
plete disuse of alcoholic drinks will result in enormous bene- 
fits to any people that accomplishes it. 

The prohibitory legislation is being better and better en- 
forced; and its complete enforcement will follow after a time 
upon the appointment of enforcing officers on the merit 
system instead of the ‘spoils’ system. The first batch of 
officers to enforce the prohibition legislation were all spoils 
men, that is, were appointed by members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives in their personal or party in- 
terests; and inevitably a large proportion of the men so ap- 
pointed turned out to be either morally or mentally incom- 
petent. 

I venture to add to these statements of opinion the fol- 
lowing prophecy: 

Neither the Republican nor the Democratic Party will 
venture to put a ‘wet’ plank into its party platform at the 
coming presidential election. Even the wettest of the poli- 
ticians see the strong trend of public opinion toward the 
enforcement of all the laws against the manufacture and sale 
of alcoholic drinks. This prophecy is based on the extraor- 
dinary progress of democracy thro’ ut the world dur- 
ing the past 10 years, a progress which has been characterized 
by active support of all promising means of promoting the 
public are. Among these means there is none better 
than the abolition of alcoholism.—Exiracts, see 8 p. 35. 


Wayne B. Wheeler, LL.D. 


General Counsel and Legislative Superintendent, 
The Anti-Saloon of America 


IGNIFICANT changes in our fundamental law and gov- 
ernmental policy are today developing. There is a new 
emphasis on that part of the Constitution which declares 
one of its p , is to “promote the general welfare.” 
The Constitution was framed in an age when the smallre 
states were jealous of the larger and fearful of their 
sion or domination. Our need today is protection of all the 
states from lower ideals, cheaper standards of living, degra- 
dation of poverty, unfair competition or alliance with vice 
in any of the forty-eight component parts of the nation. 
The Eighteenth Amendment to the Constitution was the 
first important step in this new development in our national 
life. Its provision for “concurrent power” to be exercised 
by the separate states and by the Federal government pro- 
vided for a form of co-operation hitherto untried. It was 
made necessary by the inability of any state or group of 
states to prevent the invasion of their territory by a traffic 


they had prohibited. One single state by furnishing a base 
Continued on next page 


Con 

Nicholas Murray Butler 

President, Columbia University 
‘HE reason why the national prohibition law is not en- 
forced is that it cannot be enforced. The reason why 
it cannot be enforced is that it ought not to have been 
passed. In its attempted forcible interference with the food 
and drink and medicine of the people, it is a form of oppres- 
sion to which a free people will never submit in silence. No 
liberal can possibly defend it. The unmoral conditions 
which have followed the ratification of the 18th Amend- 
rhent are the direct and natural results of its own immorality. 

Politicians without exception assure us that there can be 
no issue made of the prohibition question, that any party 
will go down to destruction which touches it, and that 
present conditions must be permitted to exist and to de- 
velop as they are. They insist that the repeal of the 18th 
Amendment is impossible, and that there can be no cure for 
the conditions that have followed its ratification. In other 
wor? .., their estimate of the intelligence and morality of the 
American people is that they are too ignorant, too stupid, 
and too cowardly to rise to their feet and with burning moral 
indignation to sweep from power this whole army of im- 
posters, fanatics, and unworthy spokesmen of the public will. 
They forget, however, that while party platforms may avoid 
the moral question raised by prohibition, political issues are 
primarily made not by platform declarations but by the 
people themselves. 

Such a situation as confronts us in the United States is 
intolerable, solely and exclusively from the standpoint of 
morals. It has nothing to do with the appetite for alco- 
holic liquor, whether that appetite be controlled or uncon- 
trolled. It has nothing to do with local measures, pro- 
hibitory in character, which respond to the substantially 
unanimous sentiment of a local community. It has to do 
with the attempt to turn and twist our federal form of gov- 
ernment until it becomes an instrument of tyranny and to 
destroy the Constitution of the United States by injecting 
into it mere police regulations which, however important any 
one of them may seem to be at any particular time, are of 

' Continued on page 30 


Nicholas Murray Butler 
President, Columbia University 
| gee emg if the American people were directly asked 
whether they desired to change their form of govern- 

ment, their reply would be overwhelmingly in. the negative. 
There are, however, other ways of overturning or 5 Oe 
government than by the method of direct attack. Fo’ 
tions may be slowly yet steadily worn away by successive 
acts which, however well supported or seemingly innocent 
at the moment, have as a necessary consequence the weak- 
ening or changing of the American form of government as 
it now exists. Every transfer of activity from the sphere of 
liberty to the sphere of government is such an undermining 
of the foundations. Every attempt to make uniform by the 
force of federal power the conduct and activities of citizens 
—tranprotmardy se bar nar ety ge 
E by use power to govern- 
ment to encroach still farther upon the domain of liberty is 
an ining of the foundations. . 

How, for example, if some question economic, some ques- 

Continued on next page 
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of operations for that traffic could effectively thwart the op- 


eration of the laws of any or all the other states.” “To pro- 
mote the general welfare,” forty-six states approved a Con- 
stitutional Amendment by which the states and the Federal 
government agreed to cooperate uniformly in the outlawry 
of the beverage liquor traffic. 

The tendency to meet public necessity by extension of 
Federal authority has steadily grown ever since Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall announced the doctrine of implied power, much 
of it centering about interstate commerce. Some of this leg- 
islation has taken a wide range, as in the Federal Liability 
Act. The taxing power has been used to extend the scope 
of Federal power, as in the Harrison Narcotic Act. 

The most striking illustrations of the extension of Federal 
authority for the purpose of co-operation are shown under 
the authority conferred upon Congress to appropriate money, 
under which has developed the doctrine of Federal aid to 
the states. The appropriations which are annually made by 
Congress for the building of highways, the improvement of 
the public health in connection with rural sanitation, the es- 
tablishment of agricultural and mechanical colleges and in 
aid of agricultural education, for state and territorial soldiers’ 
homes, are the most conspicuous examples. These are cases 
in which Congress has unquestionably co-operated with the 
states in matters peculiarly within the jurisdiction of state 
legislation. 

The successful fight against the organized liquor traffic 
was made possible by the application of this principle to the 
relation between Federal and State governments. The dif- 
ficult task of adjusting seemingly conflicting authorities was 
solved in the adoption of the oy cage Amendment, under 
which, for the first time in the history of our country, con- 
currently, the national government and the separate states 
may legislate. This was the climax of co-operation between 
state and nation. The magnitude of the evil aimed at neces- 
sitated this action. 

We had driven the beverage intoxicant trade from 95 
per cent of the territory of the nation, containing 70 per 
cent of the population, but found that the remaining 5 per 
cent of territory was the rendezvous from which the liquor 
interests could invade the dry communities and violate their 
laws. Inevitably we were forced to adopt the final measure 
for co-operation between state and Federal government; an 
amendment to the Constitution, giving Congress and the 
states concurrent power to establish uniform legislation that 
would be national in extent. 

The Federal authority has generally directed its attention 
to such violations of the Eighteenth Amendment as were 
national in character, such as smuggling, large-scale produc- 
tion of illict liquor, etc., leaving to the states the suppression 
of the violations of less importance. The Federal govern- 
ment, however, has the right to step in and exercise its 
authority when any state does not enforce the provisions of 
the amendment. If concurrent power is properly exercised, 
such action will not be needful since the amendment pro- 
vides for the Féderal and state government supplementing, 
rather than supplanting the other’s authority. ; 

The principles thus established by legislation, affirmed by 
decisions of our highest court, provide for 100 per cent co- 
operation or team work in state and Federal legislation for 
promotion of the general welfare. 

We desire the “general welfare” to have precedence over 
other less important issues. Matters which are distinctly 
local or p' state-wide in extent, we leave to the state, 


but we are availing ourselves of the cooperative force of 
national and state authority to support national ideals and 
to suppress national evils.—Extracts, see 10 p. 35. 
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tion social, some question educational, presents itself as one 
that affects the whole people, can it be dealt with and 
answered save by increasing the authority and activity of 
the Federal Government, even if by so doing we do hasten 
the change in our form of government i Must not a 
national need be met by a national effort? The answer is, 
Certainly; a national need must be met by a national effort; 
but that national effort need not be, and usually should not 
be, an effort by the national g»vernment. It should be 
rather a national effort by the people acting with sub- 
stantial uniformity and singleness of purpose ugh their 
state and local governments and through their activities in 
the sphere of Liberty. If that substantial uniformity and 
singleness of purpose can only be had by force, and that the 
force of the Federal Government, then they ought not to be 
had at all. The wise course, the American course, is to pre- 
fer reason to force, and by education, by exhortation, by 
moral and intellectual appeal, to bring about in natural and 
orderly fashion those public policies and that public con- 
duct that are nationally desired, through use of the existing 
instrumentalities and agencies and without undermining the 
foundations on which our government rests. This process 
may, like growth itself, take time; but it is time spent. 
The end when so reached will then be really and not merely 
formally reached, for it will rest upon the conviction and 
willing co-operation of those immediately affected. The op- 
posite procedure, which is that of nation-wide, gover~v :nt- 
made conformity, must always fail except when coir-.cd to 
those fields of action which are, by common consent, appro- 
priate not only to government control, but to federal govern- 
ment control. The moment that there is substantial differ- 
ence of opinion on this point, the method of force breaks 
down, and untold political, social and moral damage follows 
in the train of the failure. 

When, during the period of nation-building, States Rights 
meant nullification and secession, it was a cry in opposition 
to the unity, the safety and the perpetuity of the pane 
form of government; today the scene has shifted and the cry 
States Rights now signifies the preservation of that just and 
wise balance between local self-government and central au- 
thority, upon which our social order and our system of gov- 
ernment itself have alike been built. 

In a free government no distant or remote governmental 
power can by any possibility make this prohibitory control 
effective over a widely extended area and over a diverse and 
divergent population. If the public attention were fixed 
less on alcoholic liquors, their use and their control, and if 
it were fixed more on the question of governmental powers 
and governmental effectiveness, we should make greater 
) in reaching the end which every good citizen must 
pte a and desire. That end is pore. fr in all things, 
respect for law and obedience to it, and the orderly progress 
of government, to the end that all citizens may grow in in- 
telligence, in character and in mutual helpfulness. 

If the political, the moral and the governmental 
which the existence of this amendment presents are not dealt 
with co usly and with high intelligence, the nation will 
shortly find itself permanéntly face to face with a second pro- 
vision of fundamental law which, in cities, towns, villages 
and on farms throughout the land is being nullified and 
flouted. This of course means one more invitation to law- 
lessness and the law-breaking spirit, which follows and ap- 

tly must follow from the transfer of police from 

government to a central authority attempting to oper- 
ate uniformly over the whole United States.—Exiracts, see 
13 p. 35. 
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Shall America Maintain Her Stand Against Liquor es 


Pro 
Elbert H. Gary 
Chairman, United States Steel Corporation 

HERE are always some persons who will object to the 

passage or enforcement of any penal or prohibitory law 
and, as a rule, they are the men who do the most talking on 
the ‘subject. I have no hesitation in saying with emphasis 
that the Volstead Act and State laws for prohibiting the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors have been very 
beneficial to the industry of this country and to the work- 
men connected with it and their families. 

While there have been violations of these laws, particu- 
larly in the larger cities, while there has been illicit manu- 
facture of “‘hootch,” so-called, and while there has been more 
or less bootleging, yet as yet asa total result of the —e 
laws there has large decrease in the use of liquor, at 
least in the vicinity of our various plants throughout the 
country. 

There has been a noteworthy decrease in the number of 
ie ome ane ® itals. There has been an increase, 

increase, in the bank balances of savings de- 
paste ‘he health of the people has improved. The fami- 
ies of workmen are better clothed and better treated. The 
attendance of the workmen and their families at church, 
of the children in schools and of all of them at clean, . 
mate, healthful resorts and places of amusement, has 
terially i in 

The sale and use of automobiles has been largely increased 
by the fact that a large majority of the workmen now prefer 
to take excursions with their families by automobile instead 
of spending their time at the saloons or other places and 
wasting their money ractices that are physically inju- 
rious instead of beneficial. 

At a meeting of steel men recently, it was stated by one of 
those present that the families of the workmen in the steel 
mills would vote with practical unanimity in favor of total 

ition, although some of the husbands might, per- 
be in favor of the sale of beer and light wines. 
in all, however, there is no doubt that a la a oP nal 
ponderance of the workmen of this country are in favor 
prohibition of the sale and use of all intoxicants from the 
Continued on page 30 


Evangeline Booth 
Commander, The Salvation Army 

URING the years that preceded the coming into effect 

of the prohibition amendment the air was filled and 
the public fed with the most dismal predictions. We were 
to see disaster in almost every conceivable department of 
life. The government would go into liquidation because of 
the loss of taxes. 

What utter nonsense these vain predictions have proved 
to be. Our government has shown no signs of bankruptcy. 
It is delivered from its unholy alliance with blood-money as 
one of its sources of and is tly unembarrassed 
by the saving of five bi dollars. The corners vacated by 
saloons are not desolated wastes, but are occupied with profit- 


able and reputable business. 
ity around us everywhere. 





There are evidences of prosperi' 
There are ten million automobiles in the United States. 
There is more building of homes than ever before, despite 
exorbitant prices. Workmen of all trades are erecting homes 
that cost ten and fifteen thousand dollars. 
Continued on next page 


Con 
Frederick W. Brill 
Brill Car Company, Philadelphia 


an has not fulfilled what its proponents have 
promised. It has not reduced taxes; and it has not in- 
creased the efficiency of the workingman. The reason that 
it has not reduced taxes is because we are paying more taxes. 
The reason it has not increased the efficiency of the working- 
man is because I know thousands of them. We employ 
some 3,000 normally. 

I notice a great many cases of stomach trouble. There has 
been a vast increase of such cases. In our plant, and in 
other plants in Philadelphia, there are ies main- 
tained by the factories. The universal opinion is that these 
stomach troubles are caused by the aricking of bad liquor. 
Of course, it may be asked, Why do men drink bad liquor? 
Because they can not get " good liquor. That is the only 
answer I know. They want it, and you can not stop them 
from getting it. 

Before prohibition, there were saloons, one or two of them, 
adjacent to our works: and we had them controlled and 
they were kept pretty well in hand. If a man was drinking 
too much, we would give him a talking to. We had the 
drinking question, the drinking of strong liquor, pretty well 
in hand. Now, we can not control it at 

Pe gh re Sarg ents Arora it is my opinion, and 

inion of most of the workingmen I have talked to, 
that ey would not care for the hard liquor. 

A law ! for light wine and beer would cae the 
man to get honestly a beverage that he would enjoy in his 
home, with his family, and would increase his efficiency in 
the work—I mean in any work, not in ours alone; I mean in 
any work throughout the United States. 

The Railway Car Manufacturers’ Association employs 
some 200,000 or 300,000 men. I will read you what it says: 

“Prohibition has had a serious effect on labor and ‘the 

‘moonshine’ in which the men now indulge unfavorably af- 
fects the ity of their attendance. On Mondays fol- 
lowing pay days this condition is worse than ever before.” 

(gy is in fine with our own experience.—Exiracts, see 9 
p. 3. 





Samuel Gompers 
President, American Federation of Labor 

‘HE question as to the effect of the manufacture and 

sale of a beer of 2.75 per cent in weight, what influence 
it would have upon the enforcement of the general prohibi- 
tion amendment of the Constitution, or a law in pur- 
suance of that amendment, I think I might answer in a 
sentence by saying that in my judgment it would transform 
the people of the United States from a whiskey drinking to 
a beer drinking people. 

It is not merely the question of what amount of kick there 
is in the beer, but the fact that it is drinkable. That which 
we now have and call near beer, with less than a half per 
cent of alcohol, is not drinkable; ‘it is not palatable, it is not 
good, it is no part of a meal, nor can it be made a part of a 
meal. 

May I submit to the committee the facts of the charges 
that are usually made against those who advocate the modi- 
fication of the Volstead Law? Among other things, the 

Continued on next page 
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" Now our adversaries. declare they have a case against pro- 
hibition. They say: “Prohibition does not prohibit.” 

It is rather strange that our enemies blow both hot and 
cold. We hear much about the drastic nature of the Vol- 
stead Act. It seems to prohibit overmuch, and our friends 
say: ‘We would be satisfied if they would allow light wines 
and beers.” Then with almost the same breath they say: 
“Prohibition does not prohibit.” If it doesn’t then the 
“wets” are well served. But they know it does, and that 
every time they slake their thirst with the forbidden bever- 
age they are breaking the law. This, in the drinkers’ realm 
may not be looked upon as icularly bad, but then drink 
is always true to form, and in the days when it was legali 
its devotees were the most flagrant breakers of the law in the 
land. Drink will not be regulated. Its law-breaking pro- 
clivities are not new, but are as old as history. As a breaker 
of the law—be it laws of nature or laws of nations, laws of 
health or laws of home, laws of mind or laws of morals, the 
drink stands condemned—the red-handed criminal, the 
greatest law breaker in the land. 

That there are violations of the law all admit, but to cite 
that fact as an argument against the prohibition law is as 
futile as it would be to demand the cancellation of the whole 
decalogue because of repeated infraction of that law which 
is fundamental to all jurisprudence. It would be about as 
sensible to engage in an effort to expunge the Ten Com- 
mandments from the Book of God because of their non- 
fulfilment in the lives of men as it is to advance the theory 
that the prohibition law should be repealed because it does 
not prohibit. 

Because the laws against arson, theft and murder are being 
violated, shali we abandon these laws and their penalties? 
Certainly not; and by the same token the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and its supporting law must stand. 

That splendid American, the Honorable Charles E. Hughes, 
Secretary of State, says: 

“Everybody is ready to sustain the law he likes. That is not in the 

proper sense respect for law and order. The test of respect for law is 
Care the law is epiheld oven tistaght ft hs 

We have nothing to fear at the hands of the out-and-out 
“wets.” They constitute a dismal and discredited minority. 
The compromisers are the bane that threatens the nations’ 
prohibition policy. The menace of their position lies in the 
thought that light wines and beers are effectively divorced 
from the saloon and that the one can exist without the 
other. They say, “No saloon—it i is gone forever—but give 
us light wines and beers.” 

Former President Taft, the present Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, says: 


Big alpen ye tay pede yoo 9 c-Si waar og Volstead 
to the amount of ms 


Act in respect 

Satoh Cog fe Sek fg 
Eighteenth tinge besser wg. mire 
amendment. that between wines and beers on 
ete tics tod soudueh Stowe co thx oie  oetetialinres 
P olice measure.” 

When decent people talk of bringing back beer and wine 
without the saloon they, of course, do not realize that more 
than ninety per cent of the alcohol consumed bene — 
bition was beer. They do not realize that if we erg dager 
beer we will bring back more than nine-tenths of the old 
liquor traffic. 

What has been done in some states should be done in all, 
namely, getting the text-books of the schools to tell the 
simple truth concerning the baneful effects of alcohol. The 


Continued on page 27 





charge that we represent either the liquor interests or the 
brewery interests, or that we do not represent—and that 
particularly I-do not represent, when asking for the repeal 
or modification of the Volstead Act—the views of the men 
and the women in the organized labor movement of America. 

The charge is a serious one. If true, no such man ought 
to have the effrontery to appear before a committee of the 
Congress of the United States. 

pt aia in the ae eins I have had the 
word ‘‘freedom’’ as my guiding spirit, the guiding spirit of 
whatever there is in me and of me, and that which f could 
do; a freedom within justice and the law; and I count it one 
of the sources of pride that from my early young manhood 
I have protested against this movement of profibition by 
law. You cannot make men sober by law. 

I have endeavored with my associates to try and bring 
some degree of comfort and safety in the lives and the work 
of the great masses of the toiling people of America, so that, 
with better homes and better working conditions, and better 
standards of life and living, they would not require the arti- 
ficial stimulants found in alcoholic drinks. The fact of satis- 
faction, not gluttonous nor bibulous, but satisfaction physical 
and mental and spiritual. It is the long-houred man or the 
loafer, whether he be rich or poor, who is the drunk. The 
eight-hour worker, the man who works the normal work day, 
is not the habitual drunkard. It is the long-houred worker 
who, having the spirit crushed out of him by his day’s labor, 
today who requires the artificial spirits to stimulate him. 
And it has been the movement, the much misunderstood and 
misrepresented organized labor movement of America, that 
has been more for true temperance than all the goody-goody 
welfare uplift organizations all over the country. 

At the Portland convention of the American Federation 
of Labor, held in October, 1923, a resolution was presented 
and adopted in favor of ‘the modification of the Volstead 
Law, declaring for the manufacture and sale and use of a 
wholesome beer of 2.75 per cent. That resolution was 
adopted after some discussion, and the vote was overwhelm- 

There were three or four delegates who desired a roll 
afi or an aye and nay vote. There was an insufficient num- 
ber to call the roll. One of the delegates arose in the con- 
vention and asked that he be recorded by the secretary as 
voting in the negative upon the resolution. There was no 
other. 

The president of the National Trade Union, the same 
union of which this delegate was a member and represented, 
this president in the convention arose and said: “The vote 
of the delegate in opposition to this resolution is in contra- 
vention of the opinion of the men and the organization he 
represents.” 

The danger is less to the mature men and women than it 
is to the young. The young men and the young women— 
I have no indictment to present against anyone, and certainly 
not against a group of people—but the stories that come to 
me from reliable sources of these dance affairs, et cleat ie he 
fellow has not a chance of a dance with a girl 
something on his hip, those things I hear about. I know 
men, and I know something of the psychology of men and 
the influence of this present law is vicious in every respect. 
I do not want to indulge in any inuendo or attack upon any 


.party or office of government, but God knows the 


of these past few months should arouse us to what is going 


on—the corruption, the suggestion of ae the wide- 
spread influence that it has upon the minds of tah ge 
aaa true or partly false, probably largely false and only 


Continued on page 27 
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Is National Prohibition a Success? 


Pro 


Edwin C. Dinwiddie, D. D. 
Superintendent of National Temperance Bureau 


| ‘HE country faces the peculiar spectacle of the most 

persistent and systematic “welching” by a class of 
citizens and resident aliens who formerly delighted in be- 
ing regarded “good sports.” Fairly outgeneraled and 
honestly beaten in the long campaign for national prohibi- 
tion, this element has promoted nullification and fought 
necessary processes for prohibition enforcement, and 
then exhibits the colossal nerve to use their own viola- 
tions and those of others they have inspired or en- 
couraged, as the most potent reasons why prohibition 
should be repealed or its rigors mitigated. 

Undoubtedly there are too many drinkers of intoxicat- 
ing liquors and too much drinking, but no well-informed 
person, except regular liquor propagandists, will doubt 
that there has been a great decrease both in the number 
of drinkers and the amount of liquor consumed. 

No student of human nature or of this reform expected 
the adoption of the amendment and the passage of the 
enforcement code would cause everybody to stop buying 
and using liquor. On the other hand, neither did many 
of the leaders who knew the liquor traffic well and had 
become familiar with the power of appetite, expect such 
open violations of law as we have witnessed, and which 
have been so freely and often boastingly acknowledged. 

The experience of the nation since 1920 in enforcing 
prohibition is a repetition on a larger scale of what Maine, 
Kansas and North Dakota endured for many years. But 
the benefits of prohibition in those States by far out- 
weighed its failures, and political parties therein that had 
year after year fulminated against its continuance, finally 
joined in the demand for its maintenance and enforce- 
ment, and prohibition in those States became a perma- 
nent policy. 

For some months following. January 16, 1920, there 
was a fair observance of the law, with the usual expected 
results of less drunkenness, fewer arrests, diminished ad- 
missions to hospitals from alcoholism, reduction in de- 
mands upon charity and similar beneficent results, even 
in the centers of population and nullification. But the 
failure to appoint officers in many cases, who could be 
expected to enforce the law, coupled with the natural 
reaction after a long and tedious campaign, all conspired 
to entrench corrupt officials and cripple enforcement. 
The liquor forces were prompt to take advantage of this 
situation, misconstrue it and accentuate it to the fullest 
possible degree. 

An added embarrassment to enforcement was the in- 
difference of State and local officials in many sections 
who shifted to the Federal Government the entire re- 
sponsibility for ferreting out violators of the law and 
seeing that it was enforced. It had never been expected 
that State and local authorities would abdicate their 
duties and responsibilities and place on the national 
authorities the enormous task of policing our entire ter- 
ritory. 

What we need at this time is not so much additional 
legislation as a thorough-going enforcement of the laws 
we have, without fear or favor; directed alike, and there- 


fore impartially, against the rich as well as the poor; 
Continued on next page 





Con 


W. H. Stayton 
Executive Vice President, 
The Association Against the Prohibition Amendment 
HE prohibition law will never be enforced. 

Try as we may to believe that the American 
ple are law-abiding and staunch supporters of the 
laws on our statute books, we cannot but arrive at one 
conclusion, viz: that the national prohibition law is dis- 
criminatory class legislation. In practice it has been 
found to operate unequally. The rich continue to drink, 
but the ‘poor have been denied their favorite beverage— 
a wholesome beer of low alcoholic content. Such a law 
can never be enforced because it can never command 
popular respect. Furthermore, prohibitory legislation 
enacted at the behest of a minority will always be held in 

contempt and disrespect by the majority. 

We may today carry out the suggestion of Mr. Henry 
Ford (who recently announced that he would discharge 
any employee presenting himself for work with liquor on 
his breath) that the Army, Navy and Marine Corps be 
bem keg to carry out the provisions of the Volstead Act, 
and yet, judging by the nation’s experience over the past 
four years, we will have wholesale violations and heavier 
tax burdens to meet. We may even enact into law the 
Cramton bill clothing the 1,000 Washington policemen 
with powers of Federal enforcement agents, and the vio- 
lations instead of being lessened, will increase, if the past 
is any criterion. 

It is generally true that the larger the number of gov- 
ernment, State and local officers engaged in attempted 

rohibition enforcement, the more arrests; but, it must 

e remembered that increased arrests tend to show con- 
clusively the unpopularity of the law and the consequent 
impossibility of its enforcement. Our jails and prisons 
have been crowded to capacity for the last four years with 
persons who have failed to obey a law, in the framing 
of which they had no hand. Instead of this being a les- 
son to other persons, violations have steadily increased 
until, today, reports made by the various branches of the 
enforcement unit show that more people violate the law 
than ever before. 

Each year, Prohibition Commissioner Haynes has asked 
Congress for large appropriations to enforce the Volstead 
Law. Each year these estimates have far exceeded those 
of the previous year and now the Budget Bureau is con- 
sidering the request of Mr. Haynes for an appropriation 
slightly in excess of $25,000,000, a small portion of which 
would be used for ‘Pp ohibition enforcement by the United 
States Coast Guard. Large amounts have been spent in 
equipping and operating a “rum fleet” of revenue cutters 
to prevent liquor-laden ships from reaching the United 
States and landing their cargoes. But violations of the 
law have increased with the increased vigilance of the 
Federal Government. 

One of the important factors in bringing about the 
present state of contempt for and disobedience to the Vol- 
stead Law is found in the public’s knowledge that those 
who drew the law and voted for its pry 2 do not even 

retend to obey it. People with ideas of liberty are not 
inclined to obey laws confessedly hypocritical and con- 
cededly passed by hypocrites. Indeed, the student of 
government will find in this instance something graver 

Continued on next page 
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Pro—continued 
Edwin C. Dinwiddie, D. D.—continued 


against those who may be high in political party coun- 
als as well as humbler citizens who have no special 
influence to call off arrest or prosecution. To effectuate 
this a policy should be established to appoint only per- 
sons of known ability and honesty to positions connected 
with prohibition enforcement and a prompt severance 
of those who are merely place-hunters or worse, who seek 
positions in the service in order to betray the cause. In 
view of the special assault on the prohibition law, the 
utmost care should be exercised in the appointment of 
judges, district attorneys, marshals, and others charged 
with the administration of law. 

Dry sentiment in the United States is stronger, mil- 
lions stronger, than the wet propagandists who live chiefly 
in the cities of the East, are willing to admit—probably 
stronger than they realize. The alien population in the 
larger cities and towns along the Atlantic seaboard, the 
proximity of rum row which has made it easier to secure 
contraband booze, and other conditions have tended to 
make and keep the States of these sections wet and en- 
forcement hard to accomplish, but from the Alleghanies 
to the Rockies and through the South, which went dry 
before the Eighteenth Amendment was adopted, there is 
entrenched prohibition sentiment which cannot be over- 
come by wet sophistries. 

When it is known that violators of the law will not be 
appointed to federal offices, nor retained if already in 
the service; that political influence cannot be successfully 
invoked to escape detection, prosecution and adequate 
sentence for violation of the law, nor to secure pardon 
after conviction, enforcement will be made more certain 
and successful. No political party and no candidate for 
office dare announce a platform of non-enforcement or 
nullification, and more and more with the years the voters 
are going to demand that performance square with 
promise. 

Prohibition at its worst has been shown to be better 
than the old license-saloon system at its best. The re- 
ports of public welfare and social service agencies, sav- 
ings banks, department stores, and other business institu- 
tions catering to the wants of the masses, building and 
loan associations, real estate organizations, responsible 
heads and officers of hotel and bank associations, have 
all borne unimpeachable testimony to the beneficent re- 
sults of the prohibition policy. As actual results in the 
communities atid States where it had been fairly triea 
were responsible for the spread of prohibition until 
thirty-three states adopted it themselves prior to the 
national amendment, so will improved moral, economic 
and political conditions under our national policy operate 
within a reasonable time to insure its maintenance and 
proper enforcement throughout the nation. 





Pro—continued 
Evangeline Booth—continued from page 25 


brewers bid heartlessly for the children. Let us see that the 
schools so instruct them that the coming generation, grow- 
ing up without alcohol, educated in the history of its abuses 
against hygiene, commerce and morality, will, as a matter 
of course, sustain their government’s banishment of their 
parents’ and grandparents’ foe.—Continued on page 30 





Con—continued 


W. H. Stayton—continued 


than even hypocrisy. For our federal officials, even those 
in very high places, do not hesitate to say, in effect, “Yes, 
I disregard the Volstead Act, for I am a gentleman and 
an educated man and I know how to drink and when to 
stop. The law was not intended for such as we are, but 
for the other class of our people, and it is for their yu to 
have it.” No man knows what may happen in a ub- 
lic when those who make, administer and execute the laws 
have come to think of “their people” much as they do of 
“their cattle.” Certainly this is not democracy, and cer- 
tainly the “cattle” are going to continue their resentful- 
ness and work for a change. 

Prohibitionists cry out that the people are wrong aud 
should obey the law. The people answer that it is the 
law which is wrong, and that it should be changed. 

Why this law should be held in such contempt by the 
people who are otherwise law-abiding is still a matter of 
controversy, Some condemn it for one reason, some for 
another. A leading New England newspaper sees in the 
public’s attitude a warning that we shoul Kegin a serious 
study of all laws which do not command public favor” 
because in a Republic “a law which does not command 
public support is not a law—it is a form of tyranny.” 

One who studies the psychology of the subject is in- 
evitably struck by the anomaly that while State prohibi- 
tion laws are generally obeyed and respected, people seem 
to feel it a sort of duty to flout the Volstead Act. And in- 
quiry quickly reveals at least one reason—a belief that 
the law was passed not by a man’s neighbors, who had 
an interest in him and his affairs, but by someone living 
at a distance, by strangers acting in a spirit of meddle- 
someness. 

No good can come from merely berating the public 
because a law is disobeyed. There are two sides to the 
subject. Undoubtedly, there is an obligation on all of 
us to obey the law, but in a free country there is a cor- 
responding obligation on the part of the lawmaking bodies 
to enact only such measures as are fair and reasonable 
and will command the support of public opinion. Those 
lawmakers who foisted national prohibition upon us com- 
mitted the first and the great wrong, and upon them rests 
the responsibility for our present lawlessness. 


Con—continued 


Samuel Gompers—continued from page 25 


partly true—but too much of it for the good of our Re- 
public. 

No one of us wants the old-time saloon to come back, but 
we do want the opportunity of drinking a glass of beer and 
weaning away people from hard liquors and hootch and 
bring a little more confidence and mutual respect into the 
institutions and laws of our country. 

I understand that the courts have decided that a beer of 
2.75 per cent in alcohol by weight is not, or thatthe scientists 
before the court, have decided that it is not an intoxicating 
beverage, and that therefore 2.75 is in line with and not in 
conflict with the amendment to the Constitution.—Extracts, 
see 9 p. 35. 
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The Prohibition Unit—Its Organization and Functions—continued from page 8 


beverages, distilled spirits, butter, oleomargarine, fats and 
oils. In addition to the Washington laboratory there are 
eight branch laboratories in the field to help with this 
work. This Division also administers certain features of 
the eral internal revenue laws relating to bonded 
warehouses, and is char, with the work in connection 
with the concentration of distilled spirits. 

Since the passage of the Treasury Appropriation Act, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1923, which carried a 
provision known as the “Concentration Act,” the number 
of bonded whiskey warehouses for storage of large con- 
signments by individual owners which is untaxpaid whis- 
key until removed, has been reduced from 296 to 85. Of 
this number, 27 have been designated by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue as official concentration ware- 
houses. This effects an annual saving to the Govern- 
ment in excess of $300,000 in guarding costs, and insures 
greater security. At the present time, there are approxi- 
mately 33,000,000 gallons of liquor, original gauge, in 
these bonded warehouses, available for withdrawal on 
permits for medicinal use. 

Permit Division 

Every drop of liquor legally used in United States to- 
day must be secured under permits of various kinds. 
Every manufacturer of industrial alcohol or cereal bev- 
erages operates under a permit. This Division passes 
upon all bonds required in certain permits to ascertain 
if they are properly executed; establishes standards for 
medicinal and toilet preparations and flavoring extracts; 
receives, files and checks withdrawal permits from the 
field to ascertain whether permittees have been allowed 
to withdraw amounts in excess of the amounts allowed 
by their basic permits. 

In order to insure uniform and thoroughly considered 
action on the part of the Government in matters con- 
nected with the control of basic permits issued, a com- 
mittee composed of seven members of the Prohibition 
Unit has been created, known as the Central Committee, 
which considers applications for basic permits of the more 
important and troublesome classes such as dealcoholizing 
plants, alcohol and denatured alcohol manufacturers. 


Audit Division 

The functions of this Division comprise the assessment 
of taxes and penalties and the keeping of accounts rela- 
tive thereto in all cases involving liquors and narcotics; 
briefing offers in compromise and consideration and 
recommendation of action thereto where liability is in- 
curred under bonds given to insure proper uses of cer- 
tain kinds of liquors by manufacturers; examination and 
audit of returns and accounts relating to and proper ac- 
counting of (a) untaxpaid spirits in Government male 
warehouses or removed therefrom free of tax, (b) de- 
natured alcohol shipped to or in possession of manufac- 
turers, dealers and users, (c) liquors in wineries, store- 
rooms, breweries, and dealcoholizing plants, and (d) 
liquors dispensed on physicians’ prescriptions. 


In the Field 

There is a Federal Prohibition Director in each state 
and territory, responsible for administration of both the 
permit and enforcement features in his jurisdiction, except 
in the states of Pennsylvania and New York, where the 
enforcement work is directed by the Chief, General Pro- 
hibition Agents. These Directors are under the super- 
vision of the Assistant Prohibition Commissioner and are 
regularly inspected by the Field Supervisor’s Force. Fed- 
eral Prohibition Directors make recommendations on ap- 
plications for basic permits within their respective states 
and issue withdrawal permits for intoxicating liquors, for 
medicinal purposes, in their jurisdiction. The Federal 
Agents under the supervision of the Federal Prohibition 
Director are also shifted to various sections of the country 
when occasion requires. These agents keep a constant 
check on all permittees, inspect drug stores and conduct 
raids. 

‘Narcotic Division 

In addition to the work of enforcing the Prohibition 
Laws, the Prohibition Unit also handles all work incident 
to the administration of the Harrison Narcotic Act and 
the permissive features of the Narcotic Drugs Import and 
Export Act. 





Pro—continued 
James J. Britt—continued from p. 19 


bition, with the result that in my judgment, after you 
have excluded rum running, which is the greatest evil 
today against the prohibition enforcement, and look at 
the problem internally and domestically, the bulk of the 
evil in prohibition enforcement today results from the 
distribution, transformation, and use of alcohcl. 

Now, that is said notwithstanding the very respectable 
gentlemen who get it for their lawful purposes and use 
it for lawful purposes, and who cannot know, as one in 
my position can know, how much of it is used for unlaw- 
ful purposes. If you could find any line of separation of 
the allowance of lawful and unlawful alcohol, then your 
plan would be feasible. In my judgment, it is absolutely 
impossible, not workable, and it could not obtain without 
very great detriment and confusion greater than we have 
now. 


Continued on next page 





Con—continued 
H. S. Chatfield—continued from p. 19 


our commercial interests are to be handicapped, pestered, 
annoyed, bothered, and restricted because occasionally a 
few gallons of alcohol are diverted, my feeling is that Con- 
gress is not looking after the best commercial interests of 
the country. 

We as manufacturers and merchants—and I do feel 
that I represent a very large portion of them in our line 
in this country—want all the restrictions you can put on 
beverage liquors. Put it in a separate class, but keep our 
business, which means the money to pay taxes and every- 
thing of that kind—keep that lawful business in the hands 
of men who know the game. 


Now, if those years of building up of that corps of 


officers in the Internal Revenue ion is going to be 
sacrificed because one portion of the government is in- 
efficient, I feel that the industries of the country are being 
unfairly treated. 

We have had enough experience so far with the dual 
management between the Prohibition Unit and the Bureau 


Continued on next page 
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Pro—continued 
James J. Britt—continued 


I have no doubt that_the legitimate user—and he is 
in the majority always—I have no doubt that—he is 
harassed in the enforcement of the law. ‘ 

I understand the contention of the manufacturers and 
users of alcohol who carry on honest industry, and I sym- 
pathize with them and desire to protect them; I desire 
not to interfere with them at all in the enforcement of 
the law, but if a great sluice of violations results from the 
enforcement of the law with regard to alcohol, which 
violates the Eighteenth Amendment and prohibition laws, 
and the prohibition unit or the new bureau undertakes to 
carry out the law how can it fail to interfere with the 
violations, whether they come from the rum runner, or 
from the channel of alcohol, or from the remaining liquors 
in the stores of the old-fashioned distilleries. So far as 
the potable liquors in the country are concerned in the 
warehouses and in the concentration warehouses, viola- 
tions in that particular are growing less constantly, and 
while there is not total enforcement here, to my know- 
ledge, there is a very large percentage of control in that 
particular.—Extracts, see 3 p. 35. 


P TO—continued 


Hon. Wesley L. Jones—contixued from p. 20 


the enforcement of prohibition, says concerning the progress 
of its enforcement: 


They say as much liquor is sold as ever, but the statistics show a tre- 
mendous , and this decrease is apparent to any who want to 
see it. They used to bring liquor in by the carload, deliver it in drays 
at the principal corners, and bottles were arranged on shelves to lure 
men to drink. No carload lots are now shipped, they do not deliver it 
by the dray load at the street-corner saloon, nor is it sold on aps trap] 
streets nor exhibited on the shelves. It is brought largely in and 
carried at night through the alleys. This is progress toward the elimi- 
nation of the evil. 

Complaint is made because there are still violations of the law. The 
law against murder has been on the statute books for over a hundred 
years, and still some murders are committed and not all murderers are 


caught. The same is true as to the law against stealing. Last year 
about 2,500 automobiles were stolen in Philadelphia, and 20 per cent 
of them were never found. Yet no one suggests the repealing of the 


* 


law against stealing automobiles. 

This is the greatest moral reform ever attempted by law. Its success 
is wonderful. The change already wrought is not only very great, 
but it enables us to understand the benefits that will come to the coun- 
try when enforcement is perfected. The chief cause of nonenforcement 
is the i t of wet officials to enforce a dry law and the smug- 

i of fiq uors into our country from the outside. This will be cor- 

, first, by the Sy ae of officials to enforce the law who are 
in sympathy with the law and its enforcement; and, second, by serving 
notice on our neighboring countries that their flags are being used to 
protect smugglers. 

B. E. Neal, president of the 45 Neal Institutes for the 
treatment of the drink habit, said recently: 

During the i2 years before the Volstead Act became effective we 
treated more than 125,000 drinking men and women. and 
Cleveland institutes treated more than 100 patients a month; Los 
Angeles and San Francisco averaged 25 to 30 a nionth. Today Neal 
Institutes still operating do not average 2 patients a month. Drinkers 
are not turning to the use of drugs. 


The health department of the Scientific Tem ce Fed- 
eration of Boston shows the proportion of deaths from alco- 
holism in New York City before and after prohibition—1916, 
687; 1920, 98. : 
Two-thirds—345—of 526 labor leaders interrogated in 
March, 1920, as to whether prohibition had been a benefit 
to the workingmen and their families, replied “Yes,” many 
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Con—continued 
H. S. Chatfield—continued 


of Internal Revenue. I am carrying no brief for or against 

rohibition; but we want the industrial alcohol business 
eft with the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and his 
collectors and deputy collectors, who know. And we 
question if it is good policy for this country to throw away 
that experience, that machinery that has been built up, 
and put it over into people’s hands who do not know, in 
whom we have as manufacturers, I regret to say, no con- 
fidence.—Extracts, see 3 p. 35. 


Con—continued 


Hon. William Cabell Bruce—continued from p. 20 


house not built with hands;” instinct and radiant with 
warm sensations, desires, and appetites implanted in us 
by God Himself, with the intent that they should be fully 
indulged in every respect so long as not abusea. In these 
truths are the real insurmountable obstacles to the effec- 
tive enforcement of absolute national prohibition. 

Manifestly the thing for the people of the United States 
to do is to extricate themselves from the bog in which 
they are now floundering and to get back to the solid 
highway that before the adoption of national prohibition 
was safely conducting them to higher and higher levels 
of temperance. There is not a man within the sound of 
my voice who cannot say from personal observation that 
prior to the event the inhabitants of the United States 
were becoming more and more temperate or, in other 
words, more and more civilized; for advancing civiliza- 
tion is but another term for increasing self-restraint. They 
were drinking, of course, as they had always been doing, 
but they were drinking less and less in saloons and clubs 
and more and more only in their own homes as a part of 
their meals. 

To the saloon, I trust, we shall never revert. So far as 
I know, there is no desire on the part of any of us to re- 
vert to it; but better the open saloon than the secret means 
to which the American must now resort to obtain drink. 

Let the Federal Government repeal the Volstead Act 
and permit the people of each of the 48 States of the 
Union to pursue any policy in regard to the sale or the 
use of liquor that they may choose to do, subject to the 
limitations of the Eighteenth Amendment as interpreted 
by the courts. Then if there should be any State in the 
Union that wished to permit its people the use of light 
wines and beer within those limitations, it could do so 
without denying to any other State the privilege of pur- 
suing an opposite policy. Under such conditions the bit- 
ter resentment that is now felt toward the Federal Gov- 
ernment, because of its exasperating interference with the 
exercise of human liberty in a perfectly legitimate sphere 
of human enjoyment, would die down; the appalling and 
widespread lawlessness that now exists would abate; and 
the confidence of the American citizen in the wisdom and 
justice of his Government would be reestablished.—Ex- 
tracts, see 1, p. 35. 





emphatically. The replies indicated that they had been 
made with great care, and nearly a third of the cases after a 
poll was taken on the question at_the regular meeting. 


Continued on next page 
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Pro—continued 
Hon. Warren G. Harding—continued from page 21 


which should be exercised by the States. Instead of being 
an assertion of State rights, it is an abandonment of them; 
it is an abdication; it amounts to a cor.ession by the State 
that it doesn’t choose to govern itself but prefers to turn 
the task, or a considerable part of it, over to the Federai 
authority. There could be no more ‘complete negation of 
State rights. 

The National Government has been uniformly consider- 
ate of the sensibilities of the States about their rights and 
authorities. But when a State deliberately refuses to exer- 
cise the powers which the Constitution expressly confers on 
it, it obviously commits itself to a policy of nullifying State 
authority, the end of which we are reluctant to conjecture. 

The policy of nullification has never appealed strongly to 
the American people. There are some historical records re- 
garding efforts of States to nullify national policies; but the 
— of a State nullifying its own authority, and asking 

national sovereignty to take over an important part of 
its powers, is new. When the implications of this strange 
proposal are fully understood by people and parties devoted 
to preserving the rights of the States, the new nullification- 
ists, I venture to say, will discover that they have perpe- 
trated what is likely to prove one of the historic blunders in 
political management.—Extracts, see 6 p. 35. 





Elbert H. Gary—continued from p. 24 


standpoint of good morals, good economics and peaceful 
social relations. 

We should all remember constantly that if any one law 
is broken and the offender is unpunished or unprotected, 
some other person may decide to take the same course with 

t to another law. It is a simple but important fact 
that the only safety of this country is found in the adoption 
and enforcement of laws which are calculated to protect all 
el a and which discriminate against none.—Extracts, 
see/ p 





Hon. Louis C. Cramton—continued from p. 17 


In addition to their interest as good citizens in law en- 
forcement, the drug trade, wholesale, retail and manu- 
facturing, have a very real pecuniary interest in the elimina- 
tion of the law breaker who es in their business as a 
cloak to illegitimate trade. It would be a fine thing if the 
National Association of Retail Druggists could give us in 
this fight the help we are entitled to expect from them. 


Hon. Wesley L. Jones—continued from p. 30 


These are but samples of results in nearly every city and 
town in the country showing the universal effect of prohibi- 
tion upon drunkenness and its related crimes. The absence 
of the customary drunks from the streets of nearly every 
former wet city, as our own observance testifies, is a tribute 
to the value of national prohibition which cannot be refuted. 
Prohibition is proving to be its own best advocate in its 
exhibit of results, despite the clamor about its non-enforce- 
ment.—Extracts, see 4 p. 35. 
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Con—continued 
Hon. Alfred E. Smith—continued from page 21 


The repeal of the Mullan-Gage law will do away entirely 
with the possibility of double jeopardy for violation of the 
laws enforcing the Eighteenth Amendment. By that we 
noe that no citizen shall be twice punished for the one of- 
ense. 

Under the United States Supreme Court decision in the 

case, a citizen is today subjected to double trial, and 
even to double punishment for a single offense, because such 

offense is a violation of both the State and the Fed- 
eral law. This is an unwarranted and indefensible exception 
to the fundamental constitutional guarantee contained in 
both*the Federal and State: constitutions, that no persons 
shall be twice tried or punished for the same offense. 

IT am not the wisdom or unwisdom of prohibi- 
tion. The question is rather whether all vestige of the rights 
of the States porque by the Federal Constitution is to 
be driven from our ye theory of government. As the 
Chief Executive of the greatest sovereignty in the Union, it 
is my dut ref to declare and maintain that sovereignty in ex- 
ei accordance with the guarantees of the Constitution. 

This does not mean that a State has any right or power 
to enact any law that in any way infringes upon a constitu- 
tional act of Congress, but it does mean that the Federal 
government has no right to impose upon the State any ob- 
ligation to pass any statute affirmatively embodying any 
Federal statute —Extracts, see 5 page 35. 


Nicholas Murray Butler—continued from p. 22 


quite subsidiary consequence when contrasted with the pro- 
visions upon which our form of government rests. 

Those who remain satisfied to demand the enforcement of 
a demonstrably unenforceable law must accept responsibility 
for being the silent partners of the bootlegger and a powerful 
contributing cause to that spirit of lawlessness which threat- 
ens the foundations of our whole social an’ political order.— 
Extracts, see 14 p. 35. 





P TO—continued 


Evangeline Booth—continued from p. 27 


The Salvation Army knows that alcoholic liquor is dan- 
gerous to all. Officers of The Salvation Army have been at 
work for over fifty years in the underworld. They have 
found that the majority of those who have fallen have been 
Py t down by drink, and that the victims of this evil are 

grades of society. No home, no walk of life, no pre- 
casket no class is free from its menace. And no precau- 
tion but that of total abstinence gives safety. The only safe 
way for all, eee cee ee Coes 
tirely and forever ve politics; above considerations of 
creed or race; above vested interests; above selfish pleasure, 
let the voice of the people be heard in an overwhelming‘No! 
whenever the question is asked “shall America go back?” 

President Harding said: 


Sop iis Sean af ne. nane eitinns on the pelt, whet eomateations . 


man would want to let his own selfish desires influence him to 
to bring it back? In another ton I beieve that quo wil have 
not merely from but from our memories.” —Extracts, 


HH 


p. 35. 
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‘The U. S. Coast Guard— Its Task In Enforcing the Eighteenth Amendment 
Continued from page 9 


dertook this arduous and trying task cheerfully and zealously 
as a duty to be performed. It soon became evident that the 
resources of the Coast Guard, already taxed to the limit in 
the performance of its normal peace time duties were not 
adequate to meet this new and unparalleled condition. Ves- 
sels of the Service were designed to assist life and property 
at sea and to serve with the Navy in tithe of war. They 
were not intended to apprehend small motor launches operat- 
ing at high speed in the darkness. It was a that the 
situation could be coped with successfully only by augment- 
ing the Coast Guard with s; vuchiaiant and in- 
creased resources. 

On February 1, 1924, the President transmitted to Con- 

estimates for increasing the equipment and personnel 
of the Coast Guard to enable the Service to combat liquor 
smuggling from the sea, and Congress, recognizing and ap- 
preciating the situation, appropriated funds to increase 
temporarily the Coast Guard for law ciaemaeiae The Act 
of Congress, approved April 2, 1924, made available funds 
for reconditioning 20 destroyers transferred from the Navy 
to the Coast Guard, and for the construction of a fleet of 
motor boats especially adapted to the work in hand, and 
the Act of Congress approved April 21, 1924, authorized a 
temporary increase in the personnel of the Service. 

The recrui organizing and training of this additional 
personnel, whi : practically doubles the enlisted strength 
of the Service, the reconditioning of former Navy craft, the 
designing of motor boats and their engines, the preparation 
of specifications and awarding cf contracts, the inspection 
of construction work in boat-building plants all over the 
country, the procurement of supplies and equipment, the 
careful selection of temporary officers by competitive exam- 
inations,—all these matters, with many other details, in ad- 
dition to carrying on the regular work of the Service, con- 
stitute a task of great magnitude for a service as smail as 
the Coast Guard. Nevertheless, the enlargement program 
of the Coast Guard is progressing smoothly and expeditiously 
and precisely as planned. As the new equipment is completed 
it is being placed promptly in service and the resources of 
the Coast Guard are being steadily augmented for the tre- 
mendous task that has been placed upon it. 

The Coast Guard is under no misapprehension as to the 
magnitude of the job it has to do. Its officers are entirely 
familiar with the difficulties that confront them. They 
know the great extent of our coast lines, with their in- 


numerable harbors of refuge for fleeing rum runners and 
of the vast number of speedy launches that swarm around 
the rum fleets lying off our coasts. They know of the lack 
of interest toward this particular work of law enforcement, 
and, indeed, of sympathy for the rum runner, to be found 
in many places among the coastal population. They have 
had experience with the technicalities of the law and the 
law’s delays. They know what it is to be on patrol at sea 
for days at a time in all kinds of weather, to seize a vessel 
running liquor and take her into port, to leave their station 
and travel miles at great inconvenience to attend the hearing, 
to be there subjected to exasperating cross examinations by 
bootleg lawyers, to see the vessel they have caught red 
handed possibly released on some technicality or condemned, 
sold and bought back by her same owners for a nominal 
sum, and, upon returning to their wearisome patrol, to waa 
that very same vessel back again in the rum running gam 
having sustained through her seizure a financial loss othat 
can be recouped by running a few cases of whiskey ashore 
any dark night. 

Coast Guard officers know that their service has had im- 
posed upon it a tremendous task, more arduous and more 
difficult than ever before assigned to a seagoing force in 
time of peace. But they, and the enlisted men under them, 
are und this big job energetically, efficiently and 
zealously. Why? Because they look upon the whole mat- 
ter as something in the line of duty. A splendid record of 
service in peace and in war, covering over a century and a 
quarter of our national life, tends to crystallize pretty 
thoroughly standards of devotion to duty in any organiza- 
tion. The Coast Guard is in this fight to uphold the honor 
and dignity of the Constitution of the United States as it 
has done since 1790. 

No military organization in the world has higher tradi- 
tions or standards of service or a finer spirit of devotion to 
duty than has the United States Coast Guard. These assets 
the Service has and they are far more important even than 
additional vessels and motor boats. Throughout its long 
history the Coast Guard has never yet failed in any task 
assigned it. It now faces the greatest and most trying task 
in its long history but officers and men, with one accord, 
are going into this fight to uphold the Constitution with a 
splendid determination to give the best that is in them to 
the end that the proud record of the Coast Guard shall not 
suffer. 





A Digest of the Principal Provisions of the Volstead Act and Supplementary 
Legislation—continued from page 4 


cases. If it is made to appear by affidavits or otherwise, to the 
peur Arm n of the court, or judge in vacation, that such ——_- exists 
a junction shall 


writ of i in, forthwith i issue restraining the de- 





oe to the _— States, and conditioned that ee 
not thi manufactured, sold, bartered, 
Sent aoa and that he will pa on dien, eoneant 
Senge Ot ee 
prAny violation of this title upon any leased premises by the lessee 
or occupant thereof shal, at the option of the lessor, work a forfeiture 
of the lease. 
“In the case of the violation of any injunction, temporary or perma- 
of this title, the court, or 


more than $1,000, or 


by imprisonment 
more than twelve months, or by both fine and imprisonment.” 


Continued on next page 
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Tax Laws not Repealed—“ This act shall not relieve anyone irom pay- 
ing any taxes or other charges imposed upon the manufacture or traf- 
fic in such liquor. * * * Upon evidence of such illegal manufacture 
or sale a tax shall be assessed against, and collected from, the person 
responsible for such iJlegal manufacture or sale in double the amount 
now provided by law, with an additional penalty of $500 on retail 
dealers and $1,000 on manufacturers. The payment of such tax or 
pe’, shall give no right to engage in the manufacture or sale of such 

uor, or relieve anyone from criminal liability.” 

By Sec. 5 of the Act, it is provided that all penalties for violations of 
the Internal Revenue laws that were in force when the National Pro- 
hibition Act was enacted, shall continue in force as to both 
and non-beverage liquor but if any act is a violation of any such laws 
and also of the National Prohibition Act, a conviction for such act 
under one shall be a bar to a prosecution therefore under the other. 


Officers Charged with Enforcement—The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, his assistants, agents, and ps shall investigate and 
rt violations of this Act to the U. S. attorney for the district in 
which committed, who is hereby charged with the duty of prosecuting 
the offenders, subject to the direction of the Attorney General. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue is empowered to issue regulations 
for the enforcement of the Act subject to the — of the Secretary 
of the Treasury.” The Section also authorizes State courts and magis- 
trates having authority under State law to issue search warrants and 
warrants of arrest for offenders against the Federal statute. Such 
offenders are required to be certified to the U. S. district court having 
jurisdiction for trial. 

Search and Seizure—Search warrants must be issued in conformity 
with the provisions of Title II of the Espionage Act approved June 
15, 1917. Sec. 2 provides that State magistrates and courts mentioned 
in Sec. 1014 of the Revised Statutes are empowered to issue such search 
warrants. ‘No search warrant shall issue to search any private dwell- 
ing ied as such unless it is being used for the wiul sale of 
intoxicating liquor, or unless it is in part used for some business pur- 

such as a store, , saloon, restaurant, hotel, or boarding house. 

e term ‘private dwelling’ shall be construed to include the room or 
rooms used and occupied not transiently but solely as a residence in 
an apartment house, hotel, or boarding house. i property seized 
on any such warrant shall not be taken from the officer seizing the 
same on any writ of replevin or other like process.” Sec. 6 of the 
SUPPLEMENTAL Proxrsition Act provides that any officer who shali 
search any private dwelling without a search warrant or who, while 
so engaged, shall, without a search warrant, maliciously and without 
reasonable cause, search any other building or property, shall for a 
first offense be fined not more than $1,000 and for a subsequent offense 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year or both. 
Whoever not being an officer shall falsely represent himself to be such 
and in such assumed character shall arrest or detain any person or in 
any manner search the person, building or y of any person, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than $i or imprisoned not 
more than one year or both. 


Manufacture, Sale and Distribution of Intoxicating Liquors for Non- 
Bevcrage Purposes—Sec. 3 provides that “liquor for non-beverage pur- 
poses and wine for sacramental purposes may be manufactured, pur- 
chased, sold, bartered, transported, imported, rted, delivered, fur- 
nished and possessed, but only as herein provided, and the commis- 
sioner may, upon lication, issue permits therefor.” It is further 
provided in Sec. 4: “‘The articles enumerated in this section shall not, 
after having been manufactured and prepared for the market, be sub- 
ject to the provisions of this Act if they correspond with the following 
descriptions and limitations, namely: (a) Denatured alcohol or de- 
natured rum produced and used as provided by laws and regulations 
now or hereafter in force; (b) Medicinal preparations manufactured in 
accordance with formulas prescribed by the United States Pharma- 
copeeia, Natic~al Formulary or the American Institute of Homeopathy 
that are unfit for use for beverage purposes; (c) Patented, patent, and 

rietary medicines that are unfit for use for beverage purposes; (d) 
Toilet medicinal, and antiseptic p: tions and solutions that are 
unfit for use for beverage purposes; te) Flavoring extracts and sirups 
that are unfit for use as a beverage, or for intoxicating beverage pur- 
poses; (f) Vinegar and preserved sweet cider.” 

Provision is made in other sections for the use of liquors for medicinal 
purposes and wine for sacramental purposes and in Title III for the 
manufacture and sale of alcohol for industrial purposes. 


Regulations for Control of Intoxicating Liquors for Non-Beverage Pur- 

. 6. “No one shall manufacture, , purchase, transport, 

or prescribe any liquor without first obtaining a 
missioner so to do, except 


it from the com- 
that a person may, without a permit, pur- 
a 


chase and use liquor for medicinal purposes when prescribed by 
geagicien no hee porviied. * * * The commissioner may pre- 
scribe the form of all permits and applications and the facts to be set 
forth therein. Before any permit is granted the commissioner may re- 
quire a bond in’ such form and amount as he may prescribe to insure 
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compliance with the terms of the permit and the provisions of this 
title, In the event of the refusal by the commissioner of any applica- 
tion for a permit, the applicant may have a review of his decision be- 
fore a court of equity in the manner provided in Sec. 5 hereof.” Pro- 
vision is also le in vooph Pa the oe of permits by the com- 
en suger Ory charges preferred against the permittee 
it i i 2 each peamaliben, bin vistnted. tien rovisions 
tions or the conditions of the permit. visions 
0 ing containers and carriers paper liquor and 
+* > on yap eatenaden cara de ennai itn eaten such trans- 
actions. 

Wine for Sacramental Pur poses—Provision is made for the manufac- 
ture, sale, transportation, importation, jon and distribution of 
wine for sacramental upon obtaining a basic permit. No per- 
mit to purchase is required for separate transactions as in other in- 
stances. It is further provided that “No person to whom a permit 
may be issued to manufacture, transport, import, or sell wines for sac- 
ramentai purposes or like religious rites sell, barter, exchange, or 
furnish any such to any person not a rabbi, minister of the 4 
priest, or an officer duly authorized for the purpose by any church or 
co! tion, nor to any such except upon an application duly sub- 

i by him, which as ramen authenticated as regulations may 
prescribe, shall be filed and preserved by the seller. The head of any 
conference or diocese or other ecclesiastical jurisdiction may designate 
any rabbi, minister, or priest to supervise the manufacture of wine 
to be used for the purposes and rites in this section mentioned, and 
the person so designated may, in the discretion of the commissioner, 
be granted a permit to supervise such manufacture.” 


Prescription of Liquors for Medicinal Purposes—Sec.7. ‘No one but 
a physician holding a permit to prescribe liquor shall issue any prescrip- 
tion for liquor. And no physician shall prescribe liquor unless after 
careful physical examination of the person for whose use such prescrip- 
tion is sought, or if such examination is found impracticable, then upon 
the best information obtainable, he in good faith believes that the use 
of such liquor as a medicine by such person is necessary and will afford 
relief to him from some known ailment. Not more than a pint of 
gaan liquor to be taken internally shall be F sameemsice for ape 

¢ same person within any = of ten days and no prescription 1 
be filled more than once.” ¢ SUPPLEMENTAL PRouisition Act, Sec. 
2, fixes the same limitations with reference to the prescribing of vinous 
liquor and prohibits the prescribing of malt liquors. 


Industrial Alcohol—The title of the Act declares that one of its pur- 
poses is to insure an ample supply of alcohol and promote its use in 
scientific research and in the development of fuel, dye and other lawful 
industries. Title IJI provides for the manufacture and sale of in- 
dustrial alcohol under the supervision of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue upon obtaining a permit and giving bond. 


Miscellaneous Provisions—Sec. 4 provides a penalty for the sale of 

alcohol, extracts or other preparations containing alcohol for beverage 

urposes. Sec. 19 makes it unlawful to solicit orders for intoxicating 
joa or give any information concerning the means by which it may 
be obtained in violation of the Act. Sec. 20 gives to any who 
shall be injured in person, y, or means of support by any in- 
toxicated person or hy reason of the intoxication of ds whether 
resulting in his death or not, the right to recover act 
damages in a civil action. Sec. 30 declares that no person shall be 
excused on the ground that his testimony may tend to incriminate him 
from attending and testifying on behalf of the government with refer- 
ence to any illegal transaction in liquor but grants to such person im- 
munity from prosecution, except for perjury committed in so ifying. 
Sec. permits manufacturers of beverages to develop in 
products during the process of manufacture an al ic content in 
excess of one-half of one per cent, provided the alcoholic content is 
reduced before it is withdrawn from the factory to less than one-half 
of one percent. Sec. 2 of the SUPPLEMENTAL ProursiTion Act provides 
that “no spirituous liquor shall be imported into the United States nor 
shall any permit be granted authorizing the manufacture of any _—_- 
ous liquor save alcohol, until the amount of such liquor now in distil- 
leries or other bonded warehouses shall have been reduced to a quan- 
tity that in the opinion of the Commissioner will with liquor that may 
thereafter be manufactured and imported, be sufficient to ly the 
current need thereafter for all non-beverage purposes.” It de- 
clares that ‘no vinous liquor shall be impo into the United States 
unless it is made to appear to the Commissioner that vinous liquor for 
such non-beverage use produced in the United States is not sufficient 
to meet such non-beverage needs.” 


See “Laws Relating to National Prohibition Enforcement with 
Questions and Answers Based on Titles I and II of the Prohibition 
1510" Aine" Regulations 6D, Relative to Intoxicating Liseoe lewsed 

3 0 * tions 60, tive icati 
cg of the U. S. Bureau of Eonnst haeeen” Re- 
March, 1924. 
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The Supreme Court of the United States 


Eprror’s Note: This 


TI rtment of THe Concressionat Dicest began with Vol. 3, No. 1, and is devoted to a brief non-technical 
review of current decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court which are of general public interest. The June, 1923, number of Tue Con- 
cressionaL Dicest printed the provisions of the Constitution of the United States upon which the ‘ 


udicial Branch of our Federal Gov- 


ernment rests. This number contained an account of the U. S. Supreme Court and the system of inferior federal courts, the relation 
of the Judicial Branch to the —- and Executive Branches of the Federal Government, and the relation between the Federal 


Judiciary and the States. The 


S. Supreme Court, its present procedure and work. were also described. 


The October, 1924 Term 
October, 1924—June, 1925 


‘HE Supreme Court of the United States convened in 

annual session at 12 o’clock, October 6, 1924. This 

term of the Court will continue until June, 1925. The 36 

weeks of the annual term are divided into 19 weeks of 

argument and 17 weeks of recess for the purpose of writ- 

ing opinions. The first recess this year will be from 
October 27 until November 17. 

The full membership of the Court was present for the 
opening of the new term as follows: Chief Justice Wil- 
liam Howard Taft; Associate Justices: Mr. McKenna, 
Mr. Holmes, Mr. Van Devanter, Mr. McReynolds, Mr. 
Brandeis, Mr. Sutherland, Mr. Butler, and Mr. Sanford. 


The Court, headed by Chief Justice Taft and escorted by 
Attorney General Stone and Solicitor General Beck, was 
received at the White House by President Coolidge at the 
close of the first day’s business. While no opinions were 
delivered on the first day, the Cov... was able to reduce 
the number of cases on the docket by promptly granting 
a number of motions and stipulations to dismiss which 
had accumulated since the last term. ‘The Court 
announced all cases which had been advanced at the last 
session for hearing November 10, including some of the 
most important controversies before the Court, would 
not be heard before November 17. 


The Docket 


There are now 695 cases waiting decision. Of these 
438 were brought over from the last term of the Court, 
which ended June 9. More than one-half of the cases 
filed since the last term are motions for writs of certiorari 
in unimportant issues which will be dealt with as soon as 
the Court can consider them. 

When the Court adjourned last June it carried over 
under advisement fully submitted and ready for decision, 
24 cases. On opinion day of October 13 a number of de- 
cisions were rendered by the Court including the follow- 
ing two important cases: No. 115. Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis et al., appellants, vs. The United 
States of America et al. Appeal from the district court of 
the United States for the Eastern district of Missouri. De- 
cree reversed and cause remanded for further proceedings 
in Phan ay Page the opinion of this Court. Opinion 
rendered by Mr. Justice Butler, and No. 127. Ziang Sung 
Wan, petitioner, vs. The United States of America. On 
writ of certiorari to the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia. Judgment reversed and cause remanded 
for further proceedings in conformity with the opinion of 
this Court. Opinion rendered by Mr. Justice Brandeis. 

To end as far as possible the practice of keeping cases 
on the docket merely to prevent final adjustment of con- 
troversies, the Court will enforce a new rule under which 
cases passed at the request of counsel, when reached for 
argument, will not be reinstated for consideration at the 
same term except by order of the court after a showing 
has been made under oath of good cause. 


A material change is noted in the character of the 
business scheduled to come before the Court. Not long 
ago the most important cases to reach the Court were 
brought under the antitrust laws. These gave way to 
railroad reorganizations and labor disputes, Followed last 
term by prohibition and Japanese immigration. Now 
questions arising out of recent congressional investiga- 
tions promise to be conspicuous. Various phases of the 
controverted power of Congress to delve into the accounts 
of business concerns are before the Court and to what ex- 
tent manufacturers and others can be compelled to make 
reports which would disclose their business secrets will 
be determined. 

On the original docket are several boundary disputes 
between the States. 

On the appellate docket are cases which involve the 
authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission to fix 
tentative valuation of railroads; the right of Japanese in 
California to purchase agricultural land to be held in 
trust for their children born in this country; the validity 
of Milwaukee’s minimum scale wage as applied to city 
employees; the legality of the city manager plan for 
Cleveland; the jurisdiction of federal courts in admitting 
aliens; the obligation of railroads to adopt improved me- 
chanical devices; the right of States to impose inheritance, 
estate and income taxes under certain conditions; the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission over 
interurban electric railways, and a large number of other 
cases. 


Conference of U. S. Circuit Court Judges With The Chief Justice 


HE third conference of senior circuit court judges 
with the Chief Justice was held at Washington, 
D. C., October 1-3, 1924, Chief Justice Taft presiding. 
Each judge brought a detailed report on the condition 
of the docket in his own court, as well as in each of the 
district courts within his circuit. 
U. S. Attorney General Stone discussed conditions in 
the Federal courts from the viewpoint of the Department 


of Justice, recommending his plan of asking Congress to 
create a new class of Federal courts to handle prohibi- 
tion and criminal cases of minor importance, which have 
largely contributed to the congested dockets in some of 
the districts. 

The two former conferences of judges with the Chief 
Justice were held in December, 1922, and September, 
1923, pursuant to the Act of Congress of Sept. 14, 1922. 
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Recent Government Publications of General Interest 


The following publications issued by various departments of the Government may be obtained from the Superintendent al 
Documents, Government Priuting Office, Washington, D. C. 


Agriculture 
Acricutturat Cooperation tn Denmark; by Chris L. Christensen 
(Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 1266) Price, 15 cents. 
History and development of Danish agriculture, dairy industry and 
cooperation, cooperative buying, agricultural credit, miscellaneous co- 
operative organizations. 
Farminc THE Loccep-orr Urtanwps 1x Western Wasuincton; by 
E. R. Johnson and E. D. Strait. (Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin No. 1236) Price, 10 cents. 
History of agricultural development, clearing land, prices received 
for farm products, financial progress of settlers, dairy farming, poultry 
raising, mixed farming, financing operations, etc. 


Boiler Tests 
Tests or Marine Borers; by Henry Kreisinger, and others. (Mine 
Bureau Bulletin No. 214) Price, 55 cents. 
Tests of marine water-tube boilers, with index, tables, illus. 


Building Materials Tests 
Test or Some Graver Hooxs; by Herbert L. Whittmore and Ambrose 
H. Stang. (Bureau of "Standards Technologic Paper No. 260) 
Price, 10 cents. 
Material, specimens, and method of testing, results, and discussion, 
with conclusions. 


Census 
Fourteentu Census or U. S. Compenprum, District or CoLumsia. 
Price, 10 cents. 

Statistics of population, occupation, agriculture, and manufacturers 
for the District. 
——Srate Compenpium, Massacuusetts. Price, 30 cents. 

Statistics of population, occupation, agriculture, manufactures, and 
mines and quarries for the State, counties, and cities. 


Cost of Living 
aa Livine 1m U. S. (Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 357) Price, 
cents. 


Employers’ Liability Laws 
Emptovers’ Liasiurry Laws. Price, 5 cents. 
Includes laws from 59th Congress Ist Session to and including 68th 
Congress Ist Session. 


Federal Trade Commission Report 
Report or THE Feperat Trave Commission on THE Grain TRADE; 
Vol. IV, Middlemen’s Profits and Margins. Price, 40 cents. 
Country elevator results, costs and profits of terminal elevator 
merchandising, average margins between producer and consumer, with 
list of text tables and appendices.* 


Homing Pigeons 

Hominc Piceons, Taem Care anp Traininc; by Alfred R. Lee. 
(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1373, reprint) Price, 5 cents. 

Selection of stock, mating, molting, feedings, sanitations, diseases, 
uses, etc. 

Horticulture 

Apple Scaip AND a Controt; by Charles Brooks and others. (Far- 
mers’ Bulletin No. 1380, gre me Price, 5 cents. 

Appearance and pesos Be of scald, effect of panes condi- 
tions, temperature, aoe storage, losses oc scale, with summary. 
— or Appres on THE Market; by D. H. Rose. (Department 

of Agriculture Bulletin 5 ae 1253) Brice, 5 cents. 

Statistical study based on certificates issued by Food Products In- 
spection Service of Bureau of a Economics during period 
from Nov. 1, 1917, to July 1, 

Bracxserry Growinc; by » ™M. Darrow. 
No. 1399) Price, 5 cents. 

Location of plantation, soils, propagation, planting, cultivation, 
harvesting, winter protection, insects and diseases, and blackberry by- 
products, etc. 

Ingerrrance or Composition in Frurr Turovcn Vecetative Propa- 
cation, Bup Variants or Evrexa anv Lisson Lemons; by E. M. 
Chace, and others. (Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 
1255) Price, 5 cents. 

Manacinc Cranperry Fretps; by George M. Darrow, and others 
(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1401) Price, 5 cents. 

Control of insects and ciseases, winter ing, summer and fall 
flooding, fertilizers, weeding, pruning seasonal operations. 


(Farmers’ Bulletin 





Retation Between tHe Composition or Cairornia CANTALOUPES 
ano Tuer Commerciat Martururry; 7 E. M. Chace, and others. 
(Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 1250) Price, 5 cents. 
California canteloupe industry. 
Rexative Resistance or Tree Seep.incs To Excessive by 
by Carlos G. Bates and Jacob Roeser, Jr. emcee gs of J Agri- 
culture Bulletin No. 1263) Price, 5 cents. 
Description of experiments, with conclusions and literature cited. 


Insect Pests 
Topacco Frea-Beerte my Darx Fire-Curep Topacco District oF 
Kentucky anp Tennessee; by A. C. Morgan and J. U. Gilmore. 


(Farmers, Bulletin No. 1425) Price, 5 cents. 
ic importance, common names and habits, seasonal history, 
“ injury, field control, summary of control measures for tobacco 


Land mepnamnis 

Retation or Lanp Income to Lanp Vau de R. Chambers. 

Department of Agriculture Bulletin "No, 1224.) Price, 15 cents. 

Anticipated rate of return on investments in farm lands, actual 
rate of return on such investments, etc.. with appendix. 


Leather Industry 
Sores, LeatHer anp Hives 1n Great Brrrain; by Norman Hertz. 
(Special Series No. 226) Price, 25 cents. 
Concentration of population, changes in British policy since 1914, 
British boot and shoe industry, organization within industry, miscel- 
laneous leather manufactures, with appendix and index. 


Livestock 
Fatreninc Beer Catves; by Sam H. Ray. 
1416) Price, 5 cents. 
Marketing beef cattle at an earlier age, how to procure calves 
to be a s yearlings, type of calves suitable for fattening, 
management of farm breeding herd, fall or spring calves, equipment 


and shelter, etc. 
Marketing 
Marxetinc Cassace; by Alexander E. Cance and George B. Fiske. 
(Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 1242) Price, 15 cents. 
Commercial production, financing, packing, grading, shipping, 
farm and commercial storage, use in kraut, distribution of the com- 
mercial crop. price tendencies, etc. 
Operatinc Metnops - AND oaty ag or Cooperative Crrrus-Frurr 
Marxetinc AcENCIES; McKa' vy Ww. 
perme: (Department Fatt Bulletin No. 1261) Price, 
cents. 
Organizaticn of exchange system, harvesting omg ye and 
packing-house operation, growers’ receipts, expense of distribution, etc. 


‘Metals 
Nicxet anv Irs Axtoys. (Bureau of Standards Circular No. 100, 
reprint) ¢, 40° cents. 


Nickel, alloys of nickel, and commercial alloys, with appendices. 


Poultry 
Pouttry Accounts; by Alfred R. Lee, and others. (Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 1427) Price, 5 cents. 
Importance of keeping’ records, necessary blanks and forms, sam- 
ple statements, etc. 


(Farmers’ Bulletin No. 


Radio Stations 
CommerciaL AND GovernMENT Rapio Srations or Unrrep Srares. 
Edition June 30, 1924. Price, 15 cents. 
Commercial land_ stations, alphabetically 4 
commercial ship radio stations, m wg ego fg pe ! 
broadcasting stations, ce a ongpen A names stations, specia 
land stations, alphabetically by names ” stations, et appendix. 


Taxation 
Dicest or State Laws Reratinc to Taxation anp Revenue, 1922. 
Price, $1.00. 
Compiled with relation to statistics of taxation and revenue pub- 
lished by the Bureau of the Census in connection with the decennial 
report on wealth, debt and taxation. 


bees gr 7 

Census or Execrricat Inpustries, | Telegraphs. Price, 5 cents. 
Financial ate, effect of change in monetary va 
com: land and ocean cable telegraph systems, 

and railway land telegraph Government 


systems, and cable 
lines, and commercial wireless systems, with table 


appendix. 
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